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New SERIES. VoL. XV, No. 4. Ocr., 1938 
SOLOVIEFF 
The Great Russian’s Plea for the Union of the 
Churches. 


LADIMIR SOLOVIEFF, the Russian Newman, 

as Mgr. D’Herbigny calls him, shews certainly 
many points of resemblance to the English cardinal— 
the same lofty idealism, the same power of mind, the 
same passionate pursuit of truth, the same religious 
loyalty, the same personal charm, and in his life 
the same persecution for righteousness. But if there 
are points of resemblance there are also points of 
contrast. Newman arrived at his ultimate con- 
clusions by the way of history, Solovieff by the road 
of pure philosophy. If Newman dreamt mildly of a 
possible reunion of the Church of England with Rome, 
Solovieff dreamt passionately of, and worked un- 
remittingly for, a union of the Orthodox with the 
Roman church. More of a dreamer, he had from his 
point of view more grounds for hope : ‘“‘Russia is not 
formally and regularly separated from the Catholic 
Church, she is on this point in an undecided and 
abnormal state, a state favourable to the work of 
union.’ Schism is not heresy, and for the greater part 
of his life Solovieff lived in perfectly good faith in the 
Orthodox church. The fact that he finally came over 
to Rome has been denied, but it has been quite 
definitely proved by Mgr. D’Herbigny and others. 

To understand anything of Solovieff’s life and work 
we must know something of the Russia into which he 
was born, and of the currents of thought prevalent 
when he was a boy. The Russian intellectuals of 
that time, 1840-1850, formed two opposing armies, 
occupying posts diametrically opposed, and offering 
programmes which fundamentally contradicted each 
other—on the one side the Slavophils, on the other the 
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imitators of the West, followers of western thought. 
The programme of the Slavophils was one of superb 
isolation, in religion as in politics, a divinization of 
Russia’s past, a rigorous upholding of national 
tradition and of the Orthodox church. The pro- 
gramme of those influenced by the West was one of 
universal change, of levelling, of destruction: no 
empire, no Tzar, no church ; a programme that sowed 
the seeds of what we see in Russia today. Already at 
that time the young liberals denounced every form of 
Christianity, declared dogma to be incompatible with 
science, and accepted the doctrines of the eighteenth 
century without having even studied its philosophy. — 
The Slavophils filled the offices of government, the 
liberals the chairs of the universities. Only on one 
point were the two parties united—in their hatred of 
the church of Rome. 

Born in 1853, Solovieff grew up in this atmosphere. 
Russia had produced no school of philosophy ; 
Tshadaief, the precurser of Solovieff, could write : 
‘*Where are our thinkers, where are our wise men ?” 
The atmosphere of thought was chaotic. Solovieff 
was to be Russia’s first, and to remain Russia’s greatest 
philosopher. 

In the history of Russian culture three names stand 
out prominently, those of Dostoiefsky, Tolstoi and 
Solovieff. Dostoiefsky, uninfluenced by the West, 
revealed the very essence of the Russian soul, observed 
it in its troubled fibres, seeing in those fibres the germs 
of ruin and destruction, but also the divine spark 
capable of transforming those chaotic elements. But 
Dostoiefsky, in spite of his great creative genius, could 
not establish the harmony of principle that he had in 
view. A moral, and a religious (if heretically religious) 
writer, he could not bring life and conscience into line, 
and all his work is overshadowed by the unsolved 
problem of evil. Tolstoi, whose life was happier and 
more protected, and who had assimilated many of 
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the ideas of the West, though he opposed its 
materialism, was also troubled by the problem of 
evil ; but saw in man’s free-will a way of combating 
it. But Tolstoi, perhaps for purposes of art, assumed 
in many things a passive attitude, and also failed to 
solve the problem of evil. It remained for Solovieff 
to face this question fully and to apply the light not 
only of genius, but of organized thought to the vital 
questions of life and conscience. By force of thought, 
and by religious belief, Solovieff escaped from the vision 
of evil—which is so often the prison-house of the eastern 
mind—into the clear air of a harmonious outlook. 

There are men whose personality eclipses their own 
genius, men who are greater than their work, whose 
thought outstrips their written word—such a man was 
Vladimir Solovieff. Like the prophets of the old 
testament he stands poised between this world and 
another, speaking the familiar language of the earth 
but carrying a message from heaven. Poet, thinker, 
mystic, philosopher, he took upon himself the task of 
spanning in thought the gulf that lies between the 
spiritual and material worlds, and of revealing the 
harmony that ought to exist between the two. 

The search for truth for itself, without political or 
social bearing, is hardly typical of the Russian mind, 
and in his lifetime Solovieff was regarded as a 
visionary and a dreamer, because the pursuit of truth 
for itself, was his one and only aim. “A brilliant 
philosopher’? Miljukoff assented, “‘but into what a 
shoreless sea of dreams will he not lead us.” But this 
dreamer, this most spiritual of all philosophers, is now 
universally recognized as Russia’s greatest thinker. 
This so-called visionary did not dare to put forward 
his thesis of the lasting and the true before he had 
worked through all the mazes of modern philosophy 
and mastered all the phases of modern thought. The 
“Divine in Man” may have been the starting point of 
this extensive journey, but an immense stretch of 
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ground was covered before the final return to that 
starting point—the whole ground of ancient and 
modern European philosophy, of eastern mysticism, 
and of the theology of the churches. Solovieff’s 
thought runs the whole gamut from Alexandria to 
Rome. If he was first won by Spinoza, he lingered 
long by Kant. He was certainly influenced by 
Schopenhauer in his conception of evil, by Comte 
in his humanitarianism, by Hegel in his method of 

logic. But this man who studied so eagerly all the 

positivist and rationalistic philosophy of his day was 

no less familiar with Plato and Aristotle, with Origen 

and Augustine. He himself has sometimes been called 

a modern Origen. It was with the Greeks and the 
early Christian philosophers that he really tarried, 

finally resting at the gates of Rome. 

His first thesis sustained in Moscow in 1874 had 
for title, The Crisis in Western Philosophy. This work was 
born of the conviction that, in the sense of exclusively 
abstract theoretic knowledge, western philosophy had 
completed its evolution, and was already entering the 
world of the past. He argued that modern European 
philosophy which had reached its culminating point 
in Hegel, had doomed itself, by this very achievement, 
to a death sentence. This thesis had two ends in 
view, to shew on the one hand that modern philosophy 
being arbitrarily abstract, is limited ; and on the other 
hand it was an effort to discover a philosophic method 
of making use of former conceptions. The result of 
his inquiry for the preparation of this thesis was that 
the two schools of modern thought, the rationalistic 
and the empirical, had become bankrupt through the 
assumption of arriving at absolute truth. He even 
ventured to assert that western philosophy only 
affirmed, under the form of rational knowledge, those 
realities that had been affirmed by the great theological 
doctrines of the past. 

This dissertation, which made a stir in the Russian 
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intellectual world, meeting with both assent and 
dissent, won for Solovieff a chair in the university of 
Moscow. His first lectures in Moscow, lectures which 
shewed brilliant powers of synthesis and exposition, 
shewed also the line that he intended to follow. His 
mental outlook had defined itself. An hour had 
dawned for Solovieff in which the overwhelming 
certainties of God’s existence, of immortality, had 
become clear. Years of trial and deception could 
never cloud the clearness of that dawn. In that hour 
he had grasped the mystery of humanity and of man’s 
possible union with God —of the divine life in man. 
He had also grasped the mystery of his own life and 
vocation—to be the prophet of that life, the prophet 
of man’s union with the universe and with God. 

Vladimir Solovieff was born in January 1853. 
His father was the well-known historian, Sergius 
Solovieff, his mother came of a highly cultured 
family. Like Alfred de Vigny he might have said 
“mon pére et ma mére vivaient dans le sublime 
comme dans leur atmosphére naturel”. A Russian 
influenced by the Slavophil movement, he was brought 
up in the Orthodox church. Extraordinarily pre- 
cocious, he was at ten like other boys of eighteen. At 
fifteen he threw all religion overboard, became a 
nihilist in politics, and a positivist in philosophy. He 
matriculated in Moscow, attending lectures in physics 
and mathematics. At the same time he plunged into 
philosophy. He says himself that Spinoza came to 
him as his first novel. He devoured Kant, studied 
Schopenhaeur and Hegel, Bacon and Descartes. 
When he was about twenty he came under the 
influence of Schelling and Hartman, also of Boehme 
and Bader. About the same time he returned to the 
religious outlook and changed from the faculty of 
science to that of history and philology. 

Soon after being appointed professor at Moscow 
he left Russia to make scientific studies in western 
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Europe. He went to Paris, to London, and to Egypt, 
where he gave himself up to solitude and meditation. 
It was in Egypt that he had one of those visions or 
“meetings” which both he and his biographers relate, 
and which Solovieff himself regarded as the most 
important events in his life. On his return to Moscow 
he took up again his lectures, but resigned the follow- 
ing year because of his defence of a colleague who had 
in his opinion met with unjust treatment. In the 
same year he published an incomplete study— 
Principles of a System of Uniform Perception. A change of 
residence brought about a change of work. He was 
appointed member of the Advisory Board of Education 
in Petersburg. He wrote another thesis Criticism of 
Abstract Principles, and defended it successfully in 1880. 
He was appointed lecturer, but not professor. A 
short period of intense intellectual activity followed 
when another act of Quixotism brought his work in 
Petersburg to a close. From this time on he occupied 
no public office, devoting himself entirely to writing 
and study. He had no fixed home, travelled much, 
followed by his disciples, and was always seeking 
solitude but never finding it, because of the many 
who hung upon his words. He worked at night 
because his time was taken up by his disciples in the 
day, led at the same time a life of rigorous ascetism, 
often suffered from poverty, and neglected his health 
utterly. 

It was probably in the first years of this nomad life 
that he plunged into the “Sophia” teaching which so 
largely influenced his thought. Two problems now 
occupied his mind, Russia’s vocation, and the question 
of a universal church. A transition from philosophy to 
theology had now become apparent in his work. His 
biographer, Prince E. Trubetskoi defines this period 
as that of the realization of his religious ideals. 
During this period he wrote Religious Principles of 
Life, Judaism and the Christian Problem, The History and 
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Future of Theocracy, La Russie et l’ Eglise universelle (1893- 
1898.) 

The year 1894 marked the beginning of a third 
period in the life and work of Solovieff. Persecuted 
by the religious authorities and not sufficiently 
supported by the intellectuals, he met with repeated 
trials and disappointments. He tasted to the full the 
bitterness of disillusionment and those who are not 
in sympathy with his viewpoint—Masaryk for in- 
stance—point to this period as to a time in which 
he abandoned his ideals, but his intimate friend and 
ablest biographer, Prince E. Trubetzkoi, calls this the 
most productive period of Solovieff’s life. If he lost 
his illusions about the Russian state, and doubted the 
efficacy of the means by which he had hoped to 
bring about a union of the eastern and western 
churches, his philosophy took on at this time a more 
positive value. Stripped of all temporal and historic 
trappings it took at this time shape in immortal work. 
It was a period when the flight of inspiration was no 
longer hampered by outward activity. Whatever 
disillusionments came to Silovieff, they did not touch 
his philosophic principles but only the human means 
by which such principles could be realized. His 
disappointment was not the result of any inner debacle, 
but occurred at a time when his conception of 
Christianity had deepened and widened, and when 
it influenced more deeply his personal life. It was at 
this time that he wrote the Justification of the Good, 
which is the largest and most carefully written of his 
works. It contains the fundamental principles of his 
ethics and is a lasting monument to his power of 
constructive thought. 

Overshadowed by a sense of approaching doom— 
he appears to have foreseen subsequent events in 
Russia—towards the end of his life his thought 
assumed an apocalyptic character, and instead of the 
philosophic treatment of the problem of evil which 
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he had intended to give, he wrote the Three Dialogues 
(1899) and his visionary pamphlet Antichrist, perhaps 
the most widely read of his writings. It is a summing 
up of his apocalyptic outlook and was published 
shortly before his death in 1900. 

If Solovieff by the depth of his thought appeals as 
a philosopher to higher minds, if as a poet and a 
critic he has much to offer even to those who do not 
care to study his philosophy, if by his lofty and un- 
swerving idealism he must appeal to all, it is chiefly 
to Christians, and Catholics, whose cause he so nobly 
defended in the face of persecution, that he has a 
special message to give. That he arrived at faith by 
an original process of speculative thought, that he 
could not rest until he had brought this faith into line 
with dogmatic theology, is remarkable enough ; that 
he had the courage to defend this faith and, in spite 
of persecution, to bring the result of his thought to 
the aid of others, can hardly fail to excite admiration. 

Man’s nature and his need had been the starting 
point of Solovieff’s speculative thought, it was the 
axle round which his mind continually revolved, but 
if the starting point of his journey towards absolute 
faith was man’s need of supreme being, of divinization 
through union with God, the ultimate goal was 
reached by a recognition of those forces which could 
aid this divine work, forces including all the spiritual, 
material and social needs of man’s nature, and the 
divinely appointed means by which they could be 
met. It was this recognition which led him to accept 
the supremacy of the Roman church and its divinely 
appointed mission for the universal good of humanity. 

Solovieff’s interests were centred in this universal 
good, for he was as zealous as he was far seeing. His 
were the interests of justice, of love, of the “‘good”’ in 
individuals as in society, the interests of Jesus Christ 
and of souls, the interests of creation in accordance 
with the interests of God. Solovieff’s universalism in 
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philosophy led to his universalism in the spiritual 
order, where he desired to see all things in subservience 
to the divine plan. 

““My aim is to shew the good as it is, the way of 
life, the only way, just and sure, in all things, for all, 
and ultimately. This way imposes but one condition, 
to be chosen. It leads to Him who is good by essence 
as it springs from Him.” 

If Solovieff’s mind was devoured by the search for 
truth his soul was devoured by religious anxiety. 
Long before the road to faith was clear to him the 
will to walk in the way of God and to help others to 
walk in that way was always evident. In some 
lectures which he gave in 1877 on the ““Three Forces” 
dealing with universal theandrism, he shewed plainly 
enough what he had in view. In 1880 he censured 
the spiritual power in the Russian church. In the 
three lectures which he gave in three successive years 
in commemoration of Dostoiefsky he exposed the 
point at which he had arrived in his own religious 
life and thought. 

“Humanity can find only in Christ the principle 
of its unity and liberty.” In the third of these lectures 
in 1883 he attacked the scandal of the separation 
between the eastern and western churches, and 
ended by an able defence of the church of Rome. 
“Russia continues the historic sin of Byzantium. . . . 
Rome is Christian because she is universal.” ‘These 
lectures were followed by the publication of Le grand 
Débat de la Politique Chrétienne. This pamphlet caused 
a sensation equivalent to that which followed the 
publication of Newman’s famous tract go. Mar- 
vellously vigorous, Solovieff expressed in it the most 
daring views (from the point of view of the Orthodox 
church) going into the whole dispute which separates 
East and West, and developing and strengthening his 
apology for Rome. The publication of this pamphlet 
delivered him into the hands of the Russian author- 
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ities. He was constantly watched by the police, 
hampered in all his work, prevented from leaving the 
country, or going where he could get his writings 
published, and disabled from sending them abroad 
for foreign publication. 

The extraordinary thing in the case of Solovieff 
was that, though convinced of the truth and mission 
of the Roman church, he yet remained in the Orthodox 
church and did this in peifect good faith. His 
argument had always been that schism is not heresy. 
He knew that hundreds hung upon his word ; that 
he was the authority to which so many looked for 
light and guidance ; that he was personally at that 
time the only bridge that offered between the Russian 
church and Rome, and he believed it to be his mission 
at the cost of any sacrifice to work for the union of 
the churches. For him this was only possible from the 
vantage ground of the Orthodox church. 

In 1886 after many hesitations he wiote to Bishop 
Strossmayer, Catholic bishop of Agram, but even 
when he and the bishop had become fast friends, his 
hesitation about joining the Roman church continued. 
In the meantime he wrote several theological and 
philosophical pamphlets. The credo of those years 
had been summed up in his work La Russie et l’ Eglise 
Universelle, which he wrote in French and which was 
published in Paris, 1888. 

On 20 February, 1896, in the chapel of Our Lady 
of Lourdes in Moscow, Solovieff pronounced at the 
hands of a Uniate priest and in the presence of several 
witnesses his profession of faith, and adhesion to the 
church of Rome. 

Through years of agonizing uncertainty the 
passionate cry of his heart had been “Mon Dieu, 
Christ Jésus, montrez moi votre église.”’ 

“Solovieff, anima candida pia ac vere sancta est’. 
In these words Bishop Strossmayer describes Solovieff 
when writing of him to Cardinal Vannutelli. Pious, 
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ardent, generous, full of compassion towards all, if 
rigorous towards himself, Solovieff was regarded by 
many as a saint. The extraordinary force of his 
personality was thought by some to spring as much 
from virtue as from power of mind. Even when his 
religious arguments were rejected his imperishable 
personality never failed to grip and hold. 

The union of theology with philosophy, of religion 
with life, is the key to Solovieff’s teaching. Religion 
with him is the first and last word, the intermediary 
between the human and the divine—the bridge 
between the two worlds embraced by his thought. 
“Religion taken in a general and abstract sense is the 
bond which unites man with the universal, with the 
Absolute Principle, the centre of all that exists. If 
the reality of this principle be accepted, to it ought to 
be referred all that man does, all that he knows and 
produces ; in it ought to be centred all the interest, 
all the substance of life and conscience.” 

“The religious principle communicates to all the 
spheres of human life their superior meaning and 
absolute value.” Having arrived at this religious 
principle Solovieff followed it to its ultimate and 
uncompromising conclusions : ““Who does not pray 
to God, who does not help his brethren, who does not 
curb his own sensual nature by self-denial can have 
no religion, even though he were to spend his whole 
life thinking and writing of religion.” 

There were so many sides to Solovieff’s work and 
character that he cannot be known by any one of his 
books, or even by all his written works, he himself 
being greater than any of his works. Probably only 
his disciples knew the real master, only those who 
could reach his thought by the medium of his 
personality. It took the lightning flashes of his poetic 
fancy to clothe the thought of his searching mind. He 
was perhaps the only writer who ever sought to give 
the result of strict logical research in the visionary 
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utterances of the poet. The immense attraction of 
his writing lies in this union of imagination with 
faith, and of creative genius applied to objective 
reality. 

The possibility of a divine life in man is his 
unvarying theme. To lay the foundations for such 
possible divinization was the work of his life, a 
foundation upon which he hoped that a new Christian 
culture might arise. The world of the spirit was the 
world in which he habitually lived and in all things 
he saw the possible sanctification of matter through 
spirit. “In the form of a spiritual body matter 
becomes one with spirit.” 

Poet, thinker, mystic, philosopher, Solovieff’s 
work was to span in thought the gulf that lies between 
the spiritual and the material worlds, and to reveal 
the harmony that ought to exist between the two. 

Solovieff died suddenly in 1900. As no Uniate 
priest could be found to administer the last sacraments 
he received them at the hands of an Orthodox priest. 
This has often been brought up, falsely, as a proof 
that he had never joined the Roman church. It is 
lawful for any Catholic to do this when it is impossible 
to receive the last sacraments according to the Roman 
rite and Solovieff was far too religiously minded to 
risk dying without the sacraments. 

A. N. RayBouLp. 
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| the spiritual life it has ever been my experience 

that the things worth saying to others are the things 
that have first mattered to oneself. It is my excuse 
for setting down these notes on the subject of the 
Mass. 

Many a time I have wanted, when saying Mass, to 
be aware without any effort that in doing so I offered 
sacrifice. I mean just that. It is, of course, no effort 
to know as a theological fact that the Mass is a 
sacrifice, one and the same with the sacrifice of Mount 
Calvary. Rather is it a pleasure to study the question 
both theologically and liturgically. I have done my 
share of such study. But it did not remove. my 
difficulty. I continued to feel that my knowledge of 
its being a sacrifice remained in a way extrinsic to that 
which I did in saying Mass. Generally speaking, the 
sacredness of the Mass, the Consecration, Holy Com- 
munion, and a hundred other sanctities, of all these 
I was well aware, and aware without effort. But of 
the fact that I was offering sacrifice I was not aware 
in that simultaneous way of head and heart. I could 
but summon dry theological reminders. I could know 
in fact that it was a sacrifice I offered, but I could not 
appreciate this in the act of offering. It may be true, 
and I think it is, that other priests have had a like 
difficulty ; and if there be such priests, as little as 
myself, they may be interested in these notes of mine. 


Before Our Lord died He made a will. He called 


it the New Testament. It was not made in the form 


of a codicil to an earlier will of God, the Old Testa- 
ment. The second will was no afterthought to or 
correction of the first. It was another will ; and when 
God made the first will He made it in such terms as 
envisaged the second, just as a promise envisages its 
own fulfilment. 
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We are sometimes surprised when a man reputed 
to have been very rich leaves very little money when 
he dies. For one reason or another, unknown to the 
public, he has lost a great deal of his wealth. We say 
of such a person, “He was very well off at one time.” 
It is true of Our Divine Lord ; He was very well off 
at one time. By a title that exceeds infinitely the titles 
known to the Law ; that is, by divine creative title, 
He owned all that was made, whether in the world of 
spirit or in the galaxies of our expanding universe ; 
for without Him was made nothing that was made. 

So He was very well off at one time. But when He 
came to die He had nothing of all this to leave by will. 
That was because He spent so much during His life- 
time. He did not spend it on Himself. It was on our 
account egenus factus est cum esset dives. 1 am not going 
into this (there are so many things one need not go 
into when writing for priests). But there is just one 
thing about it I want to say—or try to say. It is this: 
I do not think we shall ever realize as much as we 
might realize what the emptying of the Godhead, the 
humiliations, and the death of Our Lord really mean 
unless we begin by seeing the simple truth of His 
having spent on us that which is implied in the word 
money. In what is of matter or money’s worth Our 
Lord spent His fortune on us. If He had not whereon 
to rest His head it was because He had gone to such 
expense. Ex his quae animus novit surgat ad incognita. 
Perhaps it is going too far to say that the only kind of 
parting our poor animus novit is parting with our 
money, but I think it is in a way the only kind of 
parting we comprehend. At any rate, I find that when 
I realize—and it is the plain and simple truth—that 
Our Lord spent His immeasurable material wealth, 
what I can call His money, on me, my mind rises with 
a much more vivid and appreciative devotion to what 
must remain in great measure the incognita of the 


emptying of the Godhead and the Passion. I have 
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passed the greater part of my life without ever really 
seeing this. Our Lord did give. 

Since He had nothing else to leave us, He did this : 
He left us the memory of His love and all it cost Him. 
This simple truth is very moving. Our Lord’s will, 
His Testament, is that we should never never forget 
how much He loved us ; never at any time in our 
lives. 

As I say, this simple truth in itself is very moving. 
But there is more. We must not forget that Our 
Lord was very deeply moved Himself at the Last 
Supper. He had so much longed for this occasion, at 
once so sad, so loving, and so brave. It was the 
prelude to the great darkness of the end when God 
abandoned Him. I have never been able to see any 
mystery in this abandonment distinct from the one 
Mystery of the Incarnation and our Redemption ; for 
it was part of that Mystery that all the evil in creation 
should be visited on Him. Now, there is this I want 
to say, and I know that I cannot say it properly ; 
that there is a very great confidence given us by the 
earnestness of Our Lord that night in asking that we 
should remember Him ; it is the wish of one helpless 
and beneath us as it were ; the wish of one who has 
something to implore. There is a littleness in Him 
that nothing but the humility of Christ could touch. 
Omnipotentia supplex. Certainly, apart from a trick of 
temperament which perhaps some cannot help, there 
need be none of that dubietas and diffidentia, which St. 
Ambrose teaches us to pray against, in our approach 
to Him at Mass. 

All those who make a will are naturally very 
earnest about it ; they want to be very sure that their 
wishes will be carried out when they are dead ; and 
they will employ lawyers to draw up a document so 
that all mistakes and ambiguities may be avoided. 
Thus was Our Lord earnest in willing that we should 


remember how He loved us unto death. Not that there 
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was anything written down, for the finger of the 
living God needs nothing in the way of stationery, 
and there were no material goods to leave in any 
case ; these things had long since gone. In what way 
then did He make His will ? 

He willed that the memory of His love should be 
recalled until the end of the world in the form of an 
act or ceremony wherein the fact that He died for 
love of us would be shown. What this act should be 
He made clear by first doing it Himself, so that we 
should be in no doubt as to what we should do ever 
afterwards. It is something to be done in memory of 
Him. On which account, it seems to me, there would _ 
be no fulfilment of His will in showing the death of 
the Lord until the Last Day (until He come), unless 
we showed it for the purpose for which He instituted 
“these things” ; the purpose of remembering that He 
loved us unto death. 

This reflection may help to clear up a point of 
emphasis which will prove of value when we come to 
offer Mass. It is my experience that when I was 
learning how to say Mass before Ordination, and for 
years afterwards, I was so anxious to be precise with 
regard to the due celebration of the act, conficere corpus 
et sanguinem Domini, that I gave more attention to the 
act than to the purpose for which it was done, and 
the memory of what Christ did for us was but con- 
fusedly associated with the act itself. Now, I have 
found it most useful to give the purpose its due place, 
the place Christ gave it. The purpose of coming to 
the altar is that we may remember how Christ loved 
us ; and the act by which we remember is the Mass— 
we show His death. We do “these things’ often. 
Now, as often as we do them we should do them in 
memory of Him. I am putting my point as best I 
can. Later on I shall have occasion to call attention 
to the historical or narrative nature of the very centre 


of the Canon of the Mass. 
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We come then to the altar to remember how much 
Our Lord loved us. There is much tenderness and 
sureness in so doing. Even in human affairs we never 
feel so tender and so sure of ourselves as when we 
carefully and deliberately carry out a particular wish 
of one who loves or loved us very much, and has to 
rely on us todo so. We are doing then that which He 
willed we should do ; never never forgetting how He 
loved us unto death ; and we are doing it in the way 
which He arranged, by offering Mass. The joy of 
the Mass is in the way in which unspeakable privilege 
no wise makes us hesitate (and every priest has felt 
a sort of briskness in the sweet brevities of Mass), 
because of the tenderness and sureness of our act. 
Kings are greatly privileged but they do not hesitate, 
and we are regale sacerdotium. We do not hesitate to 
handle Him. 

When we were ordained we were told to imitate 
what we handle. Our memory of Him must be 
rationabile obsequium. When in human affairs we do 
what one we were very fond of asked us to do, we do 
not act like automata ; we are glad to give some proof 
of appreciation ; we identify our own will with the 
one we love. And so it must be in the Mass. Our 
offering must be rationabile or Aoyxés, We pray at 
Mass that it may be so—oblationem rationabilem ; an 
interior act of our soul, thoughtful and willing. 

How put this simply ? Is it not just this : when we 
offer Mass we must try to mean what we appear to 
mean, Every sacrifice implies a protestation that one 
identifies oneself with the victim. It was because he 
did not mean what he appeared to mean that God 
refused the sacrifice of Cain. Now, when we offer 
Mass we appear to mean that we identify ourselves 
with the victim ; that we love the things He loved and 
seek the things He sought. And all this because we 
remember how He died for love of us ; since the Mass is 
eucharistic or done from grateful memory. 
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Let me put this in the form of an example. Sup- 
pose a priest in his general line of policy and in his 
decisions, when the need for deciding arose, were to 
put the temporal before the spiritual, aiming at 
getting this or that parish, putting the monetary 
aspect of a thing before the good that might be done 
in making an important decision, or some such thing. 
What then ? Would he not be a sort of Satan to Our 
Lord? I mean the way in which Peter was Satan 
to Our Lord : get thee behind me, Satan, you are a 
scandal to me, for you relish not the things of God but 
the things of men. There might be here no question 
of mortal sin ; but there would not be much that was 
rationabile in the Mass of such a priest. For if we are 
so privileged as to be allowed to offer the sacrifice of 
Him who for our sake had such a short life as priest- 
hood goes, such ignominy, poverty, humiliation, and 
such a death, then our own disposition should be such 
that what we are doing speaks for us ; that we imitate 
that which we handle. 

The frame of mind then that we bring to Mass is 
the one that was also in Our Lord ; the desire of the 
cross. We might not be heroically like Our Lord ; 
we might not have a longing to suffer like the Saints 
had, and feel like people tied, in our eagerness to have 
on to this baptism of suffering. No, but we might be 
good priests for all that, if we at least reckoned with 
the surpassing value of the cross in our lives, and took 
such precautionary steps as prevented our being de- 
prived of it. We should then be of one mind with 
Christ ; and as we know, where there is one mind there 
is also, in virtue of our mystical incorporation, one 
cross and one seeking. 

When we say Mass, therefore, we cannot do better 
than think of our own cross too, since in the one Body 
His cross is ours and ours His ; so that remembering 
His cross whereon He died is remembering our own. 
Moreover, if our mystical incorporation with Him is 
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true, as we know it is, then our memory of His suffering 
is incomplete without the memory of our own. So 
we could never say Mass completely unless we intro- 
duced our own cross into it with that mind which was 
also in Our Lord ; the mind of deliberate acceptance 
of the cross. When I use the word completely I am 
using it in the sense of filling up what is wanting to 
the cross of Christ in the members of His Body. I am 
speaking of true devotion in the mind of the celebrant 
and not of the validity of the sacrifice. Without 
bringing in our own cross and sacrificing ourselves 
thus deliberately, we would none the less offer a valid 
sacrifice ; and such a Mass would be infinitely 
acceptable to God for what it was in itself. But I do 
not see how it would be very acceptable to Him as 
coming from us ; for it would not be rationabile. 

In the sense, then, in which I explain, our Mass 
would be incomplete without the memory of our own 
cross. As far as remembering goes, which of the two 
terms is more important, our own cross or His? I 
say, as far as remembering goes. Ontologically, as is 
evident, the cross of Christ is not merely the moré 
important infinite, but there is no salutary meaning or 
being in our cross, except in its identification with His. 
But, as far as remembering goes, it is equally important 
to remember our own, which is in fact His cross in us. 
First, if we remember our own cross in coming to the 
altar we are certain to remember that which alone 
gives it salutary meaning, support, and desirability ; 
that is, His cross. Secondly, if we forget our own 
cross we are very likely to forget His. For, since we 
are so weak, we would probably not think very much 
of Our Lord’s cross as a rule, unless our Christian mind 
were impelled to do so by our own. 

But, one might ask, if we have sufferings of our 
own, how can we fail to think of them? One does not 
forget that which oppresses one. Indeed, that is more 
than half the trouble. All that is true. But that kind 
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of remembering has nothing to do with the Mass ; it 
is not considering suffering in the form of a cross, 
sub ratione crucis ; and it provides no distinction between 
what is sinful and meritorious in the cause of our cross 
and in the way we bear it. A priest who has, let us 
say, been the victim of some act of injustice may brood 
morbidly over this and suffer very much from a sense 
of outrage. But all that has nothing to do with the 
Mass, nor is it in the form of a cross. It is so remote 
from the Mass that it is not even adjustable to it in 
a temporal sense ; for such brooding requires much 
more time than we can spare for Mass, because it 
takes ages to satisfy oneself with that particular kind 
of sin which we call self-love. But if he remembers it 
sub ratione crucis in coming to the altar then he sees it 
for the blessing it is (blessed are they that suffer for 
justice’s sake, is Our Lord’s very clear and tranquil 
statement). As a continuation of the cross of Christ, 
whose great love for him he is never going to forget, 
it seems such a little thing, and yet a thing to be 
relished and cherished ; a thing which perhaps he was 
not holy enough to seek, but which, now that he has it, 
he knows how to value. 

He has another reason for this relishing and 
cherishing. A lesser reason perhaps but a very good 
one. It is the thought that when there is something 
in one’s life for which there is no earthly recompense, 
one is on the right road to salvation. Ego merces. If, 
on the other hand, he energetically removes this 
something from his life by the successful pursuit of 
his merely human rights, then—as far as the incident 
goes—he is not on the right road to salvation. 
Receperunt mercedem. I say, as far as the incident goes. 
It might be a detail that did not affect the general 
design of God in his life ; it might be something that 
did altogether upset that design—a happening quite 
consistent with all the appearance of a zealous and 
successful priestly life. But I do not mean to be 
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grievous or heavy in what I say. I am thinking of 
that subtle and persistent insinuation of the self that 
can easily lead us into a two-dimensional Mass and 
Office, with all the length and breadth of Liturgy, 
but without the depth that comes from true unworld- 
liness. 

I have put my points in a doctrinal way because it 
is necessary to reason things out a bit. In practice, of 
course, we do not act in this “scientific” way. All 
devotion proceeds from doctrine indeed. But it 
proceeds from doctrine in the sense of our living 
contact with the burning truths of Revelation. It 
does not proceed from doctrine in the sense of 
theological studies. If that were so, those who had 
not done theological studies could never, ceteris 
paribus, be as holy as the theologians. A trim reckon- 
ing, as Falstaff said ! 

In practice, therefore, our devotion rests on 
doctrine in the sense of fact, the burning facts of 
Revelation which we know, and which move our 
head and heart together. The simple resolve never 
never to forget how Our Lord loved us and died for us 
gives us an immense desire to offer Mass, and a 
profound sense of satisfaction with that burden in our 
lives whereby we are made most loyal and genuine 
in what we do, when we execute “these things” 
which were His very last and earnest wish —pridie quam 
pateretur, as we know. 

When we come to Mass in the manner I have tried 
to describe, we are not only aware that we come to 
offer sacrifice, but it is the primary thing we are aware 
of. It is one sacrifice, His own and ours. One might 
ask, does all this alter one’s previous frame of mind, 
one’s approach to, preparation for, and thanksgiving 
after Mass. It alters nothing as far as I can see, but 
I think it helps to clarify. Let us examine this a bit. 

I have found that the idea I have tried to describe 
tends to correct a lack of attention to certain portions 
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of the Mass, and thus to clarify. Thus, since Our 
Lord’s will is that we should remember what He did 
for us, it is excellent to allow its due place to the 
anamnesis of the Mass, as the Greeks called it, and 
which is simply the commemoration in the Canon of 
the death and Passion of Our Lord. After all, it is 
His express will and testament that we should do so. 
Having said haec quotiescumque feceritis, in met memoriam 
facietis, connecting these words by the link unde, we go 
on to say memores . . . beatae passionis. ‘This is the 
anamnesis of the Mass. It is a primitive element, 
common to all Liturgies, as indeed is inevitable, since 
the memory of the Passion of Our Lord is integral to _ 
what we do. The mention of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension are fairly ancient, but not primitive. 
One might bear in mind too that before the words of 
Consecration we deal with circumstance ; pridie quam 
pateretur ; accepit . . . in sanctas ac venerabiles manus ; 
elevatis oculis ; deditque discipulis, and the rest. Cardinal 
Schuster tells us that the anamnesis forms an integral 
part of the consecration of the eucharistic victim.+ 

At this point I am most anxious that the reader 
should take my precise meaning. Do I suggest, for 
instance, that one should make a sort of reasoned 
stressing of the anamnesis when saying Mass? Not at 
all. I suggest the opposite. I suggest that we should 
allow ourselves to be guided by the Canon, and not 
try to guide the Canon by ourselves. 

Still less would anyone be justified in thinking that 
I shift to any extent the focus or the emphasis of the 
Mass from the words of Consecration to the Anamnesis. 
Since transubstantiation is effected by the words of 
Consecration, these words will always demand a special 
homage in their utterance. In matters of this kind the 
great guide is tradition ; asking oneself: What in 
practice do priests do? One can always take it for 
granted that when an idea that seems original or 

1 The Sacramentary. Vol. I, p. 295. 
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learned runs counter to practice and tradition it is 
certain to be wrong. 

What I suggest then, I repeat, is that we allow 
ourselves to be guided by the Canon. The Canon 
does not bind us to confine ourselves to what Our 
Lord did at the Last Supper and bade us do. Rather 
does it imply that while doing most attentively what 
He did and bade us do, we allow ourselves as well 
great tenderness of thought for Him. Concentrating 
on the words of Consecration, to the exclusion of all else, 
is doing a little violence to the Canon, and thus losing 
something in devotion. I fear there is sometimes (and 
I know it has been so in my case) rather too much 
theological preoccupation, which makes us miss so 
much. After all, the very heart of the Canon is 
tuxta litteran narrative and historical. It is even 
grammatically a relative clause for having mentioned 
Our Lord, we continue, “‘Who on the day before He 
died . . .” And thus, most profoundly in itself, but 
so simply as far as we are concerned, the Mass is 
historical in the sense of memorial or recall. What 
can be simpler or more laudable than allowing oneself 
to accompany the Canon, and think tenderly, as He 
willed we should, of how He loved us unto death? 
All we are obliged to in the presence of so great a 
Mystery is the intention of saying Mass and the careful 
articulation of the words. That is our concern. We 
are not concerned for transubstantiation. It is the Holy 
Spirit of God, descending on the elements of bread and 
wine, who changes their substance into the Body and 
the Blood of Christ. We are but the instruments 
acting in privilege and wonder at what takes place 
when we recall and show His death for love of us. 

The Canon of the Mass is, as we know, one single 
thing, from the beginning of the Preface to the great 
doxology before the Pater Noster. It is one great 
sacramental or mysterious prayer, which St. Ambrose 
calls the Mysterium and St. Gregory the Prex. But it 
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contains several parts, each with a context of its own. 
It is not at all easy to connect these parts so as to read 
them like one uninterrupted piece from the beginning 
to the end. I say it is not easy. I think it is not 
possible ; for the attrition of the centuries has worn the 
Canon into such a shape that it is full of sweet ob- 
scurities. Sweet, because they belong to the Canon, 
and because they are the marks which time has left 
upon the features of our Liturgy. Such things are, 
for instance, the ée igitur and the hanc igitur. In what 
sense igitur? Clearly, they suggest interruptions and 
resumptions of which we do not now know very much. 

Now, when we read those parts of the Canon that 
lie outside what is strictly integral to the consecration 
of the eucharistic victim, we read them in the exact 
meaning of their context; as, for example, the 
Mementos of the living and the dead. All I contend 
for here is that we should read that integral part in 
exactly the same way ; as a piece of historical narra- 
tive, recalling to memory in the tenderest and most 
grateful way how Christ died for love of us ; a narrative 
during which, because of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit and our intention as His instruments, the bread 
and wine are changed into Our Lord Himself. 

It would be quite alien to my meaning to think that 
I suggest a “‘practice” of tenderness and gratitude at 
any given moment in the Mass. There is only one 
practice that I have found unfailing, and that is 
attentiveness to what one does. Our own experience 
may have taught us too that devotional “practices” 
in relation to the Mass are not of very lasting value. 
And that same experience has surely taught us one and 
all that there are curious but charming displacements 
in our devotion to the Mass. Sometimes we have no 
feelings of tenderness and gratitude at the most sacred 
moments, and yet may have them unaccountably on 
occasions much less solemn. I have nothing to say 
about this ; I should let all these things take their 
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course. For of one thing I am very sure : that what- 
ever be the occasions of our feelings it is always the 
fact that we recall and the privilege we use at Mass that 
are their cause. 


These few notes are an attempt to state something 
that has made it easy for me to be aware of offering 
sacrifice when offering Mass. I have set them down 
in the hope that if there be any priests who were 
looking for what I sought, they may find a point 
here and there of some small use. 

In conclusion, let me add that if there is ever 
anything that tends to be unbearable in our lives, 
especially if it be a thing that has come from some 
poor effort of ours to put God’s will before our human 
rights, and thus to try to make our lives relate the 
language of Our Lord, our Christian mind will soon 
tell us that this little trial is but a terminal of Our 
Lord’s Passion in ourselves. It is our real preparation 
for our daily Mass. And the Mass is recompense 
beyond comparison with the dram of trial. 

Who can go into this recompense and give more 
than a glimpse or two of what it means? There is 
the manna absconditum of a Mass in which His sacrifice 
and ours are one, and we have some boldness as 
befits His friends. Vincenti dabo. ‘There is that 
mysterious simplicity by which, without concern of 
ours, we hold Him in our hands when we have related 
how He loved us, and are free to take Him to our 
hearts. ‘There are the momentary but legitimate 
intrusions of the panorama of our lives as related to 
His own ; as when we see that it is really true that 
whatever there be of hardship, unfairness, discourage- 
ment, and humiliation in our path, is the best, the 
very best thing in our lives ; the one thing we do not 
drop when we are leaving life, for it is the tendril of 
a vine that is planted in eternity, a vine which through 
the Incarnation has overgrown into life. And then, 
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the relation of this little cross of ours to Him who has 
gone before us and immeasurably beyond us in all 
things that are hard. As we know, with the know- 
ledge of the head, it is best to hide ourselves with God 
in Him, and in that sense be dead. Perhaps we have 
not been brave enough to seek to know that with our 
hearts as well, after the manner of the Saints. Even 
so the Spirit testifies to us if we have had something 
killed in us as a result of some small effort on our part 
to resemble what we handle in the Mass. 

But why do I attempt to state this recompense 
when the attempt to do so makes for a loftiness of 
thought that is not mine? For I do not touch the 
details of this recompense so loftily, but am more than 
satisfied when, like an awkward learner, I count it a 
good Mass if I grasp a trifle here and there. 

Joun P. Murpny. 
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O propound a solution for every world-problem 
in these days of general unrest would be beyond 
the powers of any one man. Not even the Holy 

Father, whose world-wide intelligence system renders 
him uniquely knowledgeable in world affairs, could 
formulate a plan so comprehensive that at the same 
time justice might be served and disorder give place 
to universal contentment. Nevertheless, the mission 
of the Holy Father is to restore all things in Christ ; 
moreover only in Christ can all things be restored. 
“Seek ye first . . .” is His message conveyed through 
His Church ; peace for the individual, the nation, 
and the world cannot reign until every man heed it. 

Always men have excused themselves from listening 
to the voice of God on the score that they do not hear 
it. Whatever revelation has been granted them, 
there have always been some who seek a larger one. 
The Jews would not believe Moses and the prophets ; 
and the scribes and pharisees, even though they had 
witnessed Our Lord’s miracles, still sought a sign. And 
His chosen ones, His special friends, became so dis- 
satisfied that Philip, on one occasion their spokesman, 
said: ‘Lord, show us the Father.” Today, while 
signs and miracles may convince some of the truth, 
many deride them as being too true to be miraculous. 
They want the vision of God, but only on their own 
terms. And so they pay no heed to papal admonitions, 
warnings, or exhortations. “Show us your Christ, 
and we will believe you,” the world says in effect, 
forgetting that it has already crucified Him. 

In Christ the faithful the world over are united by 
the Sacrament of Baptism, and their union with each 
other is ratified in Him again and again atthe altar 
rails. Their thoughts, aspirations, and plans for social 
reconstruction, to be effective, must be united in Him, 
too, by their adherence to His precepts, first of all, and 
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afterwards to His counsels, for precept without counsel 
is apt to degenerate into formalism. National 
ambitions may differ; individual interests may 
inspire varying opinions as to the best methods of 
restoring justice ; they may even prompt consciences 
to give a too lax interpretation to the dictates of the 
moral law. But thoughts, aspirations, plans—all, if 
interchanged in the clear light of Christian charity, 
become illuminated by the law of Christ, which is 
Eternal Love. 

Whatever excuse the world may have for refusing 
to heed Christ, Catholics have none, for they recognize 
His voice in the Church. The Divine guidance for 
which they look is in the first place in Her infallible 
definitions concerning faith and morals. It is also in 
the Church’s disciplinary enactments, which are the 
express directions of Christ to each of His members, 
intended to guide them in the more exact inter- 
pretation of His holy will. Sometimes Catholics will 
exempt themselves from too close an agreement with 
the Holy Father’s pronouncements when he does not 
speak professedly ex cathedra. “‘Popes have erred before 
now,” theysay. “The social teaching contained in the 
encyclicals, for instance, need not be of universal 
application, for not even the Holy Father claims for it 
infallibility.”” ‘There is some danger in too liberal an 
interpretation of the encyclicals, and too independent 
an attitude towards them. For encyclicals of their 
very nature have a world-wide message, and although 
this, of itself, does not render them infallible, the 
universal teaching of the substance of them by the 
Apostolic Hierarchy would. Moreover, the infalli- 
bility which resides in the teaching Church is mani- 
fested in the acceptance by the faithful at large of the 
doctrines taught them. 

For priest and people have a share in the infalli- 
bility of the Church, which is Christ’s. All are mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body, and through sanctifying 
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grace share His Divine Life. But the Mystical Body 
is a composite thing. The grace which is shared does 
not bestow on the individual member an infallible 
judgment which will enable him to direct both himself 
and others ; which will lead him to accept only what 
is true, and to reject what is false. Such an individual 
inspiration is claimed by the Quietists, but the falsity 
of it is shown in its fruits. Diversity of doctrine and 
constant schisms are the natural outcome of reliance 
on personal inspiration. In the Church, it is true, 
revelations are sometimes made to individuals. St. 
Catherine of Siena became the counsellor of Popes, 
and nearer our own times, Blessed Anna Maria Taigi ; 
and a revelation granted to Sister Mary of Jesus 
Crucified, the Carmelite lay-sister who died in 1878, 
is said to have influenced Pope Leo XIII in issuing 
his Encyclical Divinum illud munus on Devotion to the 
Holy Ghost. But all such revelations are nothing 
unless submitted to the judgement of the Church, and 
any authority they may have are from Her alone. 
Revelations to individuals are rare. But every 
Catholic who is in living union with Christ through 
the Church has part and fellowship with Him in the 
work of the Redemption. And while the Redemption 
was Christ’s atonement for sin, the one great work in 
which the whole of His life was caught up, it embraces 
all His operations, including the work of illuminating 
the path of justice that all men may follow it. And 
every Catholic, because he is incorporated in Christ, 
and is in virtue of that incorporation a member of 
His Body, the Church, has his part, according to the 
measure of the giving of Christ, in the work of guiding 
to justice. But in this again there is no mere reliance 
on an individual inspiration ; diversity of guidance is 
not from Christ any more than is diversity of doctrine. 
A variety of direction lights, each illuminating a 
different road, would only bewilder the wayfarer. 
Nevertheless, there may be diversity of opinion. 
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It is a matter of complaint with some that the social 
teaching of the Church is not expounded in the high- 
ways and byways. And the reason given by the social 
student for his reluctance to come out into the open is 
that Catholics themselves are not agreed as to the 
application of social principles. That may be true 
when theoretical problems are under discussion. But 
in practice the rightly instructed Catholic conscience 
is rarely at fault. A good Catholic may seek direction 
in problems involving social justice, but it is nearly 
always that his own prior decision may be ratified. 
Social study for the practising Catholic is an educa- 
tion in principles, but not so much for the purpose of 
guiding his conscience as for providing him with a 
science by which he can guide others not so spiritually 
favoured as himself. 

But how far will the world, which for the most part 
rejects the guidance of Pope and Hierarchy, pay 
attention to the exhortations of individuals? Is the 
social teaching of the Church, which most men ignore, 
likely to influence them any the more when expounded 
by Her members? The sad experience of many 
Catholics would seem to argue the futility of indi- 
vidual attempts to enlighten the minds of those 
wedded to the present social order, or to stir their 
consciences. But spiritual effects, as their causes, are 
not always apparent. The feeble light of a lantern 
in a dark country lane may seem to do no more than 
guide, by the light that it sheds, him who carries it. 
Nevertheless, it cannot but attract to itself other 
travellers who seek some direction in the dark. And 
its usefulness is not enhanced, but rather diminishes, 
if its bearer wave it about, inviting all and sundry to 
inspect it. Every good Catholic is a direction light to 
all around him, solely by the light of grace which he 
cannot help but radiate. He is attractive with the 
brilliance of Christ, and his influence for good on those 
who have not the guiding principles by which he 
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directs himself is not so much in his enlightening them 
by purposive exposition of doctrine and its application 
to problems of the day as in his being a living exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine, and an exemplar by the 
justice and charity displayed in his own life. 

It is not, then, primarily by political agitation that 
the Church through Her members seeks to shake the 
world into some sort of social order. True, political 
activities have their time and place; but they are 
useful only in so far as they are an expression of the 
spiritual life which is light. The bearer of the lantern 
on a dark night would be notably lacking in charity 
if he neglected to warn other travellers of the quag- 
mires which his lantern brought to light. If he were 
zealous for good, he would often go out of his way to 
guide the feet of others away from treacherous ditches 
and pools. But it is the steadily burning light that 
sheds the radiance ; a dark lantern, be the bearer of it 
the world’s wisest man, would be of no use to himself 
nor to others. 

The pronouncements of the Church on social 
justice are but interpretations of the Divine command : 
“Be ye perfect”. ‘The restoration of all things in Christ 
depends on the growth in perfection of each member. 
Relig‘on and politics are not separable ; “honesty is 
the best policy” is as true in statecraft as in private life : 
and honesty is of doubtful worth unless it have a 
supernatural base. ‘The restoration of social justice 
requires not so much a formula which aims at the 
reconciliation of divergent interests as a simplification 
of known factors—that is the spiritual life and outlook 
of the Church’s members—so that world unrest 
(actually a negative quantity) may gradually dis- 
appear. 

The simplification of the interior life and the 
progressive enlightenment which is both its cause and 
result is the fruit of the indwelling of Christ in the 
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the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinty, is attributed 
to the Holy Spirit, because He, the substantial Love 
of the Father and the Son, is the bond also between 
Christ and His Church. And it is by His Seven- 
fold Gift that He enlightens the souls of those who 
are united to Him by sanctifying grace. The attri- 
bution of a particular external operation of the 
Holy Trinity to one Person rather than to another has 
a parallel in the operation of the Holy Ghost in the 
soul. While His operations are effected by means of 
His Sevenfold Gift, as one, it is to one Gift rather than 
another that certain particular operations are attri- 
buted. The enlightenment of the soul, by which it is 
enabled to make right judgements both in its personal 
relations with the rest of the world, and in joint action, 
comes from the Gift of Knowledge. 

The action of Knowledge in the soul is the super- 
natural counterpart of the analysis and synthesis of the 
Encyclicals on social justice. Just as the Holy Father 
resolves moral problems into their component parts, 
reducing them, as it were, to their simplest terms, so 
does the Gift of Knowledge show them in their true 
light. And just as the Holy Father points the way to 
a reconstruction of the social order by the application 
to social relations of Christian principles, which he 
clearly defines, so does Knowledge, by showing the 
true moral worth of every worldly expedient, enable 
the Christian to plan for justice. And in all this the 
soul does not consciously use the Gift of Knowledge ; 
rather does the Gift mould the soul to the pattern of 
Christ. 

Christ the Light of the World distributes His 
supernatural illumination throughout the world. It 
sheds itself in every dark corner where there are good 
practising Catholics. And those to whom the Church 
through Christ’s Vicar speaks in vain must find some 
attraction in the brilliance of those in whom the Holy 
Ghost has His dwelling. C. J. Woo..en, 
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THE “FATHER MATHEW” TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT CENTENARY 


“*History records no revolution like this’>—CHANNING. 


A GREAT Irish author and politician practically 
unknown outside Eire, the late Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, Q.C., M.P., wrote in 1877 in his historical 
work, New Ireland : ‘ ‘“Two suns,” we are told, “‘do not 
shine in the one firmament” ; yet the same period of 
Irish history beheld side by side with Daniel 
O’Connell, at the zenith of his fame, his great 
countryman and contemporary, Theobald Mathew, 
“the Apostle of Temperance”. In widely different 
characters, however, these two men won eminence and 
praise. One was a political leader ; the other was a 
moral reformer. The one commanded the allegiance 
of a party in the State ; the other received the homage 
of all. There is scarcely a country in the civilized 
world in which the memory of “Father Mathew’’ is 
not revered. Wherever good men are labouring for 
the elevation of humanity, the story of his career is an 
incentive to brave endeavour ; and how far his work 
has perished with or survived him is a question which 
excites solicitude.’ 

Eire today is commemorating the centenary of the 
inauguration of “Father Mathew’s’ ‘Temperance 
Movement. Special postage stamps, bearing his 
portrait and suitably inscribed in Erse, have been 
issued, and at his birthplace in County Tipperary 
thousands of people, representing all classes of the 
community and journeying from all parts of Eire, 
attended a Votive High Mass, while all the Irish 
papers and magazines contain eulogies of him and his 
work. And not merely in Eire is his memory revered, 
but also in the United States, where he likewise 
achieved a marvellous success. 

Theobald Mathew was a priest of the Franciscan 
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Capuchin Order. He was born at Thomastown 
Castle, midway between Tipperary Town and Cashel, 
on the 1oth of October, 1790. He was the fourth son 
of James Mathew and Anne, daughter of George 
Whyte, of Cappaghwhyte, Tipperary. ‘Thomastown 
Castle, now long untenanted and a ruin, was then the 
seat of George Mathew, Earl of Llandaff, of whom the 


subject of this article was a nephew. “Father | 


Mathew’s” father acted as his titled brother’s under- 
agent. The Mathew family, indeed, were of great 
antiquity but of Welsh origin, as the title would betoken. 
The founder of the Irish branch settled in County 
Tipperary about 1610 and was a Captain George 
Mathew, who married the widow of Viscount Thurles, 
the eldest son of the eleventh Earl of Ormond. 
Viscount Thurles’ son, James Butler, became the great 
Duke of Ormond of Charles I’s and Charles II’s 
reigns. Born also at Thomastown Castle, he was the 
foremost Royalist commander in Ireland throughout 
the Great Rebellion and was high in Court favour 
on the Restoration. Captain George Mathew at the 
same period held Cahir Castle, Tipperary, for 
Charles I and only capitulated to Cromwell after a 
gallant resistance, to which the Protector himself 
bears testimony in a letter under his own hand. 

Sent first at an early age to St. Canice’s Academy 
in Kilkenny, Theobald Mathew passed thence to 
Maynooth, to be educated for the priesthood. But he 
remained only a year at Maynooth, going from there 
to join the Capuchins. Me was ordained in 1814, and 
was attached for a time to the Kilkenny mission, from 
which he was transferred to the “Little Friary” in 
Cork City—a small chapel hiddea away among 
narrow lanes, with a very poor congregation and no 
endowment. ‘The priest’s accommodation was of the 
humblest description.” At that time there was no 
Poor Law, and no state aid for the education of 
Catholics, “and the charity of the well-to-do was 
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constantly taxed to save the destitute from starvation”’, 
says Lord Justice Sir James Charles Mathew, Father 
Theobald’s nephew, who writes the account of him in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Father Mathew proceeded to organize schools, 
teaching the boys himself and getting charitable well- 
to-do ladies to teach the girls. He also founded 
industrial classes, a good library, and a society, on the 
lines of the present St. Vincent de Paul Society, of 
respectable young men to visit the poor and distribute 
alms. In various other ways he promoted the welfare 
of the people amongst whom he was working ; and he 
laboured thus for twenty-four years before he took up 
his Temperance crusade. He held aloof from politics. 
In 1828 he was made Provincial of the Capuchin 
Order in Ireland, and he held that position for twenty- 
three years. As there was no proper burial-place for 
the Catholic poor, he in 1830, aided by his rich cousin, 
Lady Elizabeth Mathew, bought the Botanic Gardensin 
Cork, and converted them into St. Joseph’s Cemetery. 
Then in 1832 occurred a dreadful cholera epidemic, 
throughout which he displayed such zeal and heroism 
as won him the esteem and even affection of all classes 
and all religious denominations. Thousands of people 
died, and his cemetery was greatly in requisition. 

In 1836 he formed the acquaintance of a benevolent 
Quaker named William Martin, who had just founded 
a little band of total abstainers—all Protestants. 
Meeting Father Mathew one day, Martin said to him : 
“Oh, Theobald Mathew, what thou couldst do if thou 
wouldst but take up this work of total abstinence !” 
Father Mathew thought over the matter, then a few 
days later burst into the worthy Quaker’s office, 
exclaiming, “Friend William, I will attend and join 
your Temperance Society tonight.” With a cry of 
“Thank God ! Thank God !” Martin threw his arms 
around the “young Popish friar’s” neck, we are told, 
and kissed him like a child or a foreigner. 
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The Quakers thought it best for him to have his 
own organization, under his own presidency, and so 
he called his first meeting on April 10, 1838. Only 
some sixty persons attended the meeting, which he 
held in his schoolhouse. With the memorable words, 
“Here goes in the name of God !” he put his own 
signature first on the roll. But after that first night his 
success was simply astounding, the people everywhere 
round taking up the cause with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and speedily flocking in hundreds, and then thousands, 
to hear him hold forth on the matter and—to sign the 
pledge. The meetings were held at. first on two 
evenings in the week, and also after last Mass on 
Sundays. Such, speedily, became the attendances that 
the schoolhouse had to be abandoned, and the Horse 
Bazaar—a building capable of holding 4,000 people— 
was engaged. 

Within three months he had enrolled 25,000 
persons; within six months that number had 
swollen to 150,000 in Cork alone ! 


‘Though possessing few oratorical gifts,’ says the account 
of him in the Dictionary of National Biography, “he was master 
of the art of pathetic exhortation. But his high character 
was the source of his chief influence. A resolute will and 
an impetuous temper were well held in subjection beneath 
his gentle and courteous manner.” 


A. M. Sullivan, Q.C., M.P., writes thus in New 
Treland : 


“Much of Father Mathew’s success was owing to his 
marvellous personal influence—the almost magical effect of 
his personal exhortations. Furthermore, the prestige of his 
name and the éclat with which he was welcomed in each 
locality, gave impression to his missionary appearance and 
vastly increased his power. He was not what would be 
called a great orator ; it was not what we know as eloquence 
that enabled him to bend to his will the multitudes that 
thronged around him. I was little more than twelve years 
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of age when I first heard Father Mathew, and I can still 
remember the impressions then created. They were, I am 
confident, similar to the emotions experienced by most of 
those whose good fortune it was to have listened at any time 
to the ‘Apostle of Temperance’. I was moved not so much 
by his words as by some indescribable influence or charm 
which he seemed to exercise over his audience. His voice 
was exceedingly sweet and musical, and capable of great 
inflections. His features were pleasing and handsome, and 
when he smiled, sunshine diffused itself around. There was 
an air of dignity and tenderness indescribable about him, 
and the earnestness with which he spoke, the intense feeling 
he displayed, were irresistible. When such a man preached 
among a people so susceptible as the Celtic Irish a cause so 
just and holy—preached it out of the fulness of a heart 
abounding with love for them, with compassion for their 
sorrows and solicitude for their happiness—who can wonder 
that the whole nation rose at his words as Christendom 
answered to the call of Peter the Hermit ?” 


Extending his labours in the cause of temperance 
beyond Cork, Father Mathew in December, 1839, 
received a tremendous ovation at Limerick, where in 
only a four-day visit he enrolled 150,000 persons! In 
the same month he repaired to Waterford, and there 
in three days he obtained 80,000 disciples. Then in 
March, 1840, he went to Dublin, where 70,000 signed 
the pledge. At Maynooth, 8 professors and 250 
students signed, and 36,000 persons in the vicinity. 
Two and a half days at Kells, in County Meath, in 
January, 1841, secured 100,000 signatures. Wherever 
he went the population for miles around turned out 
en masse to see and hear him. Railways were few in 
Ireland then, and so he had to travel mostly by mail 
coach, and the vehicle would be stopped en route to 
his destination at practically every village he was 
passing through by crowds clamorous for him to 
address them, and to sign the teetotal pledge. He went 
to Ulster in 1842, and it was expected that the Orange- 
men would attack his meetings and processions. 
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Instead, they hung out their flags to welcome him, and 
at Cootehill even marched in his procession with their 
banners and sashes, so that he called for “three cheers” 
for the Orange banners. Such a union between Orange 
and Green was never known before or since ! 

In August that same year he crossed over to 
Glasgow, where he likewise met with a great reception, 
and thousands more became enrolled. Returning 
then to Cork, he met Thackeray, who writes of him : 
“Avoiding all political questions, no man seems more 
eager than he for the practical improvement of this 
country. Leases and rents, farming improvements, 
reading societies, music societies—he was full of these, _ 
and of his scheme of temperance above all.” 

He did not confine himself to advocating total 
abstinence, but also denounced crime and the secret 
societies then rife in Ireland ; and criminal and penal 
convictions diminished noticeably wherever he carried 
his crusade. As early as 1840 the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in a public letter, said, ““To the benefit 
which the temperance pledge has conferred upon 
Ireland, in the improved habits of the people and in 
the diminution of outrage, his Excellency bears 
grateful testimony.” ‘The judges in their charges 
attributed the unusual peace of the country to tem- 
perance. At the summer assizes in Cork in 1844 
there was only one prisoner, and there was only one 
also in the following spring assize. The capital 
sentences declined gradually between 1839 and 1845 
from 64 to 14, and duties on Irish spirits dropped 
from nearly one and half millions sterling to £852,418 
in 1844. 

In February, 1843, Father Mathew wrote to a 
friend in America: “I have now, with the Divine 
Assistance, hoisted the banner of temperance in almost 
every parish in Ireland.” In July that year he went 
to Liverpool, where he began a three months’ tour of 
the chief towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; visiting 
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next Manchester and Salford, and then Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, York, etc. In those two counties and those 
three months he obtained 600,000 recruits. Next he 
visited London, where 74,000 signed the pledge, but 
where an organized publicans’ mob attacked and 
pelted his platform on several occasions, necessitating 
the interference of the police. Carlyle and Mrs. 
(Jane Welsh) Carlyle now met him, and the latter, 
who sat on his platform, thus describes the scene in a 
letter to her husband on g August, 1843 : 


“T found my youthful enthusiasm rise higher and higher 
as I got on the ground and saw the thousands of people all 
hushed into awful silence, with not a single exception—the 
only meeting I have ever seen in Cockney which had not 
plenty of scoffers at its heels. Father Mathew took me to the 
front of the platform to see him give the pledge. All the 
tragedies I have ever witnessed melted into one could not 
have given me such emotions as that scene did. There were 
faces of both men and women that will haunt me while I 
live, faces exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness, 
making, you would have said, its last deadly struggle with 
the powers of darkness. When I went to bed I could not 
sleep—the faces I had seen haunted me, and Father 
Mathew’s smile.” 


Carlyle himself said of Fathew Mathew, ‘““The very 
face of him attracts you.” 

The Anglican “Bishop of Norwich invited him to 
visit that town and accept the hospitalities of the 
palace. Lord Stanhope pressed a like welcome to 
Chevening: and at Lord Lansdowne’s, Father 
Mathew received the cordial greeting of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Brougham, and many other nota- 
bilities”’. In fact, he was lionized on all sides in London 
for the great moral reformation he had effected not 
only in his own land but elsewhere as well. 

On his return to Cork he was one of the first to 
call the attention of the Government to the terrible 
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potato blight in 1845, and its appalling consequences. 
Two years of famine, universal in Ireland, followed, 
and reduced the population of that country from 
nearly nine millions to six and a half millions! Thus 
some idea may be formed of its truly frightful nature, 
although, of course, not all who perished died from 
sheer starvation, many succumbing to the fever which 
also ensued. That famine naturally checked, if it did 
not actually destroy, Father Mathew’s temperance 
movement in Ireland ; his services, for one thing, 
being now more urgently needed in other directions — 
in trying to mitigate the awful distress. 

“On the 27th of July,” he wrote in 1845, “I passed _ 
from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed plant [the 
potato crop], bloomed in all the luxuriance of an 
abundant harvest. Returning on the 3rd of August, 
I beheld one wide waste of putrefying vegetation. In 
many places the wretched people were seated on the 
fences of their decaying gardens, wringing their hands 
and bewailing bitterly the destruction that had left 
them foodless.” 

The conditions in the country became like those 
which prevailed in London during the Great Plague 
of Charles II’s reign. ‘“The living lay half-naked on 
straw by the side of the unburied dead, who had died 
several days before.” ‘The average of deaths in Cork 
Union was over 100 a week: in Armagh poorhouse 
45 died weekly ; and in Surgan poorhouse 75 persons 
died in one day.! 

“Regarded as almost an inspired apostle by the 
peasantry, Father Mathew,” says Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England (Vol. VII, p. 621), “during the 
famine months exerted himself with wonderful energy 
and prudence, first, in his correspondence with 
different members of the Government, earnestly 
recommending and urging the speedy adoption of 


1 In the third week of May, 1847, the free interments in Father Mathew’s 
cemetery were 277—as many as sixty-seven having been buried in one day. 
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measures of relief; and next in commending those 
measures to the people, dissuading the hungry from 
acts of violence, and preaching submission and 
resignation under that heavy dispensation of Provi- 
dence. . . . He earnestly pleaded for outdoor relief 
in preference to the workhouse, foreseeing the danger 
of sundering the domestic bonds, which operate so 
powerfully as moral restraints in Ireland. . . . Ifthe 
temperance organization established by Fathew Ma- 
thew had been perverted to political purposes by the 
Repeal agitation, there is no doubt that it contributed 
in a very large degree to the preservation of life and 
property during the twoawfully trying years of famine.” 

Naturally, there was bound to be a reaction after 
the first great burst of enthusiasm in the temperance 
cause, and towards the close of 1846, writing to 
Mr. Trevelyan, the Secretary of the Treasury, Father 
Mathew called attention to a source of demoralization 
and intemperance which was frustrating the bene- 
volent intentions of Government and diverting the 
money so abundantly distributed. ‘“‘Wherever these 
benevolent works are commenced,” he wrote, “‘public- 
houses are immediately opened, the magistrates, with 
a culpable facility, granting licences. The overseers 
and pay-clerks generally hold their offices in these 
pestiferous erections ; even some of these officers have 
pecuniary interest in those establishments. It often 
happens that the entire body of labourers, after 
receiving payment, instead of buying piovisions for 
their famishing families, consume the greater part in 
the purchase of intoxicating drink. The same 
deplorable abuse takes place on the different railway 
lines.” 

In order to add to the collections for the starving 
poor, he stopped the building of his own church in 
Cork and dispensed the funds in charity. He is 
estimated to have spent £600 a month in thus relieving 
the destitution around him, and he used his great 
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influence in England and the United States to obtain 
food and money. 

In May, 1847, he was nominated by the clergy of 
Cork for the city’s vacant bishopric, but Rome did not 
confirm the choice. He was in debt at this time to the 
amount of £5,000 or more, but by the interposition 
of Lord John Russell he was granted a pension of 
£300 a year in consideration of his great services to 
his country ; and this, together with a public sub- 
scription, enabled him to take out a life insurance for 
the indemnification of his creditors. He had an 
attack of paralysis in the spring of 1848, but recovered 
in a few weeks ; and in 1849, in response to numerous - 
invitations, he went to the United States, where he 
visited New York, Boston, New Orleans, Washington, 
Charleston, Mobile, etc., traversing in all twenty-five 
States. He remained in America two and a half years, 
during which time he gave the pledge of total absti- 
nence to half a million people. 

At Washington, the President gave a banquet in 
his honour, and, by a resolution unanimously carried 
in Congress, he was admitted to a seat on the floor of 
that House. The Senate paid him a like compliment. 
Such an honour had only been conferred previously 
upon the famous Lafayette. It is stated that the 
memory of his labours in the United States is preserved 
in numerous societies called after his name. The 
celebrated Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing at Boston said 
of his crusade, “‘History records no revolution like 
this : it is the great event of the present day. Father 
Mathew, the leader in this moral revolution, ranks 
far above heroes and statesmen.” 

He returned home in December, 1851, and was 
received in Dublin “like a conquering hero” by 
Archbishop Cullen, who told him that it had been 
proposed in Rome to raise him to the dignity of a 
bishop of the Catholic Church. But he declined the 
honour on the score that his broken health “would 
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render the discharge of any active duties of the 
episcopacy impossible’. In February, 1852, he was 
again attacked by paralysis, and he stayed with his 
elder brother Charles at Lehenagh House, near Cork. 
Then in 1854 he went to Madeira to recruit his health, 
and, after a year’s residence there, he stayed with some 
Protestant friends, Mr. and Mrs. Rathbone, in 
Liverpool. He returned home in a dying condition in 
1856, and passed away on December 8 in that year at 
Queenstown, now called Cobh. He lies buried under 
a plain cross in the centre of his own cemetery of St. 
Joseph, in Cork. 

It is estimated that seven millions of people took 
the pledge of total abstinence from him ; and ‘“‘men 
of all creeds and politics have borne important testi- 
mony to the wonderful progress and the beneficial 
effects of the movement he inaugurated”. His church 
in Cork was unfinished at his death, but was completed 
for the centenary of his birth in 1890. A portrait of 
him by E. D. Leahy is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, and he has been described as “‘of middle 
height, well-formed, and remarkably handsome. His 
complexion was pale, his hair dark and abundant, and 
his eyes were of the softest blue. His expression, 
somewhat stern and sombre in repose, was remarkable, 
when animated, for its gentleness and sweetness.” 

A bronze statue of him by the celebrated Irish 
sculptor, J. H. Foley, R.A., was erected in Patrick 
Street, Cork, in October, 1864, and a marble statue 
of him was put up in his centenary year in O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, and unveiled on February 8, 1893. 
He himself had founded and maintained a Temperance 
Institute, and today the Father Mathew Memorial 
Halls, Dublin and Cork are centres of the same kind of 
work. There is also, off the South Mall, in Cork, the 
graceful Father Mathew Memorial Church, dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. Joun G. Rowe. 
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Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. 





Gospel : Matt. xxii, 15-21. 
Occasion 


C was the Tuesday after Palm Sunday. From morning till 
night Our Lord had been teaching the people in the 
Temple. He had explained their errors, told them parables, 
answered their questions, uttered grave warnings, and 
finally told them that ‘their’? Temple should be left to them, 
desolate, no longer His Father’s House. Then He left it, 
never to return. 

The hatred of the Pharisees had meantime hardened into 
a fixed determination to destroy Him ; and before the end 
of the week they succeeded. The present passage relates 
one of their most desperate efforts, plotted at the cost of an 
intrigue with their religious and political enemies, the Herodi- 
ans, to trap Him into some act or statement which might 
enable them to denounce Him as a rebel to the civil power. 
















Nores 


The Herodians were a political party as actively pro- 
Roman as the Pharisees were Jewish Nationalists. When 
Pompey had subdued the Jews, certain of the latter had 
promised to pay tribute to the Romans as protectors capable 
of preserving the peace of the country. Then, when the 
Romans made Herod king of Judea, they attached them- 
selves to this foreigner and thus came to be called Herodians. ~ 
Soon, by giving a political twist to the Messianic prophecy 
of Genesis (xlix, 10), they declared that Herod was the 
Messias promised by the prophets: hence, inter alia, the 
slaughter of the Innocents. This Herod further ingratiated 
himself with the people by rebuilding the Temple on very 
magnificent lines. When Judas Galilaeus led his unsuc- 
cessful rebellion against the Herodians, the Pharisees joined 
the wrong side, denied the Messiahship of Herod, and 
condemned the Roman tribute as contrary both to Mosaic 
Law and to Jewish liberty. That breach was never healed ; 
and its existence betrays the crooked intentions with which 
the Pharisees now sought to associate the Herodians with 
326 
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themselves, in putting to Our Lord a question which seemed 
certain to involve Him either in political or in religious 
offence. And we ought to notice that St. Luke makes it clear 
that they hoped it would be the former: in other words, 
that they were prepared to get Our Lord denounced on a 
charge of which they themselves were notoriously guilty. 

“Hypocrites”. ‘They had already earned this name on 
many counts. They earned it again here, not merely by the 
mean duplicity of their behaviour, but by the nauseating 
impudence of their compliments, true enough indeed, but 
prompted by evil intentions and hatred. “Neither carest 
thou for any man” ; Jesus had already, as they remembered 
well, sent a scornful message to Herod: “Go and tell that 
fox, etc’ (Luke xiii, 32) ; could He be led to defy Caesar 
too? The alternative was surely to defy the Mosaic Law, for 
in Deuteronomy (xvii, 15) it was commanded “Thou shalt 
not make a man of another nation king”. The dilemma 
seemed complete. 

‘The things that are Caesar's’. The coin of the tribute was 
stamped with the head of Tiberius on one side, and on the 
other with the figure of a goddess ; images hateful to any 
son of Abraham loyal to the Mosaic Law. But the coin 
was current for its purpose ; and in accepting it, these men 
recognized Caesar’s dominion. The coin was made by 
Caesar, for Caesar ; it belonged to Caesar ; so give it back 
to Caesar. (The Latin “reddite” exactly represents the 
Greek dzddore.) 

“The things that are God’s”. And what is not God’s? 
Even what God has entrusted to Caesar, authority included, 
still belongs to God. The State itself owes God its public 
acknowledgement of His supremacy. The State itself must 
submit to God’s law, and maintain it too ; by failing to do 
so the State stultifies itself and damages its citizens. In 
practice that will mean that Religion can “keep out of 
Politics” only so long as Politics will refrain from dragging 
Religion into Politics. Religion therefore must take action 
whenever Caesar endeavours to annexe the things that are 
God’s: decisive control of education, for instance ; or of 
the family ; or of marriage; or of the right to life or to 
physical integrity: not to mention religious belief and 
worship. For the Church, the first clash came right at the 
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beginning of the pontificate of the first Pope : “Commanding 
we commanded you not to preach in this name,” said the 
Sanhedrim to St. Peter, “and behold you have filled all 
Jerusalem with your doctrine ; and you have a mind to 
bring the blood of this man upon us.” Sedition, of course ; 
treason ; and so forth. In these circumstances, repeated 
scores of time on a large scale throughout European history, 
and existent today, when Religion ignores man’s command 
to disobey God, Religion is not meddling in Politics ; it is 
striving precisely to keep out of Politics. 


REFLECTIONS 


The lessons of this Sunday fall this year very appositely 
directly after the Feast of Christ King : serving to illustrate 
the fact of Our Divine Lord’s supreme sovereignty. 

Nations are “‘disgregatae”, at variance, fearing war, 
threatening war, already at war, because sin has injured 
them, muddling men’s minds, weakening their wills. Having 
rebelled against their common Divine Lord, men still long 
for the “‘kingdom of justice, of love, and of peace”. But in 
their state of rebellion they are forced to face each other 
with injustice, with hatred, and with war: seeing no 
protection for what is dear to them, save in man-power, 
money and armaments. Where lies the responsibility? 
Is it quite impossible for Catholic citizens to make their 
influence felt in positive direction, as well as in futile protest 
“post factum’? The practical answer is of course in 
Catholic Action ; and we must work as well as pray for the 
success of the efforts, now just taking shape, to organize 
Catholic Youth. 

We may be thankful, meantime, that through Christ 
in the Mass, we do, despite all human unwillingness, render 
effectively to God all that is God’s. Through Christ, and 
with Him, and in Him, all mankind’s debt of adoration, of 
praise, of thanksgiving, of expiation and of petition, are 
being adequately paid in every Mass that is offered. Christ 
our King, representing us in the Mass, both as Agent 
offering and as Token offered, both as Priest and as Victim, 
pays all our debts to God, adequately, perfectly and mag- 
nificently. This essential contribution to God’s honour, and 
to public welfare, comes from the Catholic Church alone. 
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The Mass, then, should give us our inspiration so to serve 
and help our fellow citizens in this world that they may 
achieve fulness of citizenship in the Kingdom of Christ. 
Today’s Gradual surely hints at it: “Ecce quam bonum et 
quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum”. It is the 
antithesis of the hatreds, and pride, and persecution, and 
sabre-rattling, which are poisoning and embittering the 
world today. It could, if we used it properly, strike right at 
the heart of the narrow nationalism which soon becomes 
state-deification, and then passes on to preach “ideologies” 
of a “racism” which is politically calamitous, philosophically 
false, and historically ridiculous. The Alleluia Versicle 
touches it from another angle: “Qui timent Dominum 
sperent in eo: adjutor et protector eorum est.” The 
Offertory is a practical prayer which could bring us courage 
and wisdom and tact when we have to deal with public 
authorities usually at least as sincere as ourselves. What the 
Gospel gives us is the radical principle of Christian citizen- 
ship and Christian statesmanship. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost. 


Gospel : Matt. ix, 18-26. 


OccasION 


Our Lord was in the neighbourhood of Capharnaum 
during the first year of His public life. He had recently 
called Matthew to the Apostolate, and had been publicly 
entertained by him. 


NorTEs 


“A certain ruler’? : i.e. of the synagogue. These were the 
officials responsible for the care and order of the local 
synagogues. The Pharisees, by the way, asked, later on, 
whether any of the rulers had believed in Jesus (John vii, 48). 
The answer is plainly, yes. 

“Adored him’’. We cannot suggest that Jairus believed 
that Our Lord was God ; for he thought that Our Lord’s 
bodily presence was necessary before He could heal the girl. 

“Already dead’’, St. Mark and St. Luke make it clear, 

Vol. xv, ¥ 
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that the girl was dying when her father spoke first to Our 
Lord. Apparently, while the father was speaking, mes- 
sengers arrived announcing the actual death. 

“And behold a woman”. The other synoptists add many 
details to this narrative : the lengthy, painful, and expensive 
treatment that the woman had undergone; Our Lord’s 
question as to who had touched Him; the mistake of St. 
Peter as to the motive of the question ; the brave avowal 
of the trembling woman, on finding herself cured of this 
longstanding disease which had already rendered her 
legally unclean. There was nothing superstitious in her 
action. She had sincere faith that not only the touch of 
Our Lord’s hand—of which she apparently felt herself 
unworthy—but even the things in immediate contact with 
Him could be used by God as instruments for her cure. And 
it was precisely her faith that Our Lord praised and 
rewarded. 

“The maid is not dead”. Our Lord was speaking in view 
of His own intentions ; and to check the incredulity of those 
who thought that it was too late for Him to be able to do any 
good. From St. Mark and St. Luke we learn that Our 


Lord allowed only the parents and Peter, James and John 
to witness the actual return to life ; that Our Lord spoke 
Aramaic on this occasion: “Talitha cumi” ; that He told 
the parents to give the girl something to eat, and forbade 
them to speak of the miracle, perhaps because the crowd 
would be sure to publish it, and far more effectively ; as 
indeed they did. 


REFLECTIONS 


Today’s liturgy is concerned with the lessons of this 
Gospel : God’s benevolence. We ought always to remember 
that while miracles of some sort were necessary for Our Lord 
to prove His divintiy to Gentiles (the Jews had the O.T. 
Prophecies), and while miracles of all kinds were within His 
power—He could have changed the course of the Jordan, 
for instance, or brought Hebron to the gates of Jerusalem— 
yet the miracles which He chose to work were such as would 
relieve someone of human suffering: almost every one of 
them. So the Introit strikes the chord: “Saith the Lord: 
I think thoughts of peace, and not of affliction ; you shall 
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call upon me and I will hear you ; and wherever you may be 
captive, I will bring you back to safety”. The Collect prays 
for release from the fetters of sin. The Gradual thanks and 
praises God for release from oppressors. The Offertory is 
a prayer which the Church has appropriated for the needs 
of souls “in prison for the debt unpaid of sins committed 
here”. And the Communion sums it all up: To the trem- 
bling woman Our Lord has said, “Be of good heart, daughter ; 
thy faith had made thee whole,” and to Jairus He has said, 
“Fear not ; believe only, and she shall be safe.”” So, as a 
parting message for us to keep in our hearts, the Communion 
repeats the promise that has rung right down the centuries, 
and stood the test of time : ‘Amen, I say to you, whatsoever 
you shall ask when you pray, believe that you shall receive, 
and it shall be done unto you.” 

We should note that the promise is to those who ask in 
prayer. And prayer includes expressed submission to God’s 
supreme and infinitely excellent Will ; in other words, the 
worship of God. Our supreme act of worship is, of course, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ; which is also the vehicle of 
our petitions to God. But it is of the nature of sacrifice that 
the victim offered is a token representative of the agents 
from whom the offering is due; and that the sacrificing 
priest is their authoritatively appointed representative too. 
We ourselves should be offered in sacrifice to God ; and we 
ourselves should offer ourselves. But we, of ourselves, are 
worthless and useless for such a purpose; so Christ our 
King takes our place, in both functions: authoritatively 
determined Victim, and authoritatively appointed Priest. 
In both functions, His Divine Person expresses, adequately 
and infinitely, and by the very functions themselves, all our 
relations and duties to God. “Believe that you shall receive 
and it shall be done to you” : Christ Himself in the Mass is 
the expression of our belief: our belief in Him and in His 
omnipotence : our beliefin God’s goodness, and mercy, and 
love. And being Divine, He expresses our faith and our 
petitions with His own infinite force and efficacy. The Mass 
is latreutic, eucharistic, and satisfactory indeed : but it is 
also impetratory : it is the divinely appointed vehicle of our 
petitions to God. 

But while Our Lord’s work for us in the Mass is infallibly 
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efficacious, the fruits of His work for us there will be 
received by us modified by our capacity to receive them: 
by the dispositions of our soul ; proportioned therefore to 
the completeness of our identification of ourselves with 
Him and with what He is doing there for us. It remains 
for us, therefore, priests as well as laity, to see that our actual 
identification with Him is as complete and utterly perfect as 
we can make it. And for us priests, how easy that would be, 
if we would let the rubrics and ceremonies of the Mass do 
for us what the Church intends them to do ! 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Gospel: Matt. xxiv, 15-35. 
Occasion 


It was the last week of Our Lord’s life on earth. Having 
spent the whole day preaching in the Temple, He had just 
left that building (finally, and for ever), and was making 
His way towards Bethany, where He could find food and a 
night’s rest in the house of Martha and Mary. Passing 
through the Temple-precincts, the Apostles had called His 
attention to its magnificence, and He had then predicted 
the utter destruction which actually came upon it some 
forty years later. 

Then, as they rested on Mount Olivet, on their way to 
Bethany, Peter, James, and John, those favoured Apostles, 
asked Him privately when the destruction of the Temple 
and the end of the world would occur. In reply, Our Lord 
first gives certain warnings to His Apostles, as to their need 
of patience and courage and wisdom, in the trials which 
will afflict them for His sake : and He adds the assurance of 
His almighty protection. 


Notes 


Commentators are generally agreed that in the first part 
of this passage (as far as verse 22), Our Lord is announcing 
the signs which will precede the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and that the word “‘Then”’ in verse 23, marks not temporal 
or logical sequence, but the beginning of a new subject : 
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viz. the state of the world before His final coming: false 
christs and false prophets will lead men astray ; but His 
faithful disciples need not fear ; for His coming will be as 
sudden and as unmistakable as the lightning. Then, from 
verse 29, Our Lord enumerates the signs of His own coming 
to judge the world: obscuring of the sun and the moon ; 
confusion in the heavenly bodies ; stars falling from heaven ; 
“the sign of the Son of Man in the heavens”—which is 
generally understood to be the figure of the Cross. 

“This generation”. In these words Our Lord is surely 
predicting that the Jewish race shall endure till the end of 
the world. For it was of the end of the world that Our Lord 
was speaking immediately before ; and to refer them solely 
to the destruction of Jerusalem would be rather arbitrary ; 
while to refer them to the human race in general would 
be to make Our Lord say something quite useless. And it is 
certainly remarkable, even today, that the Jewish race, 
despite the large-scale political upheavals which have 
swallowed up so many other nations during the past two 
thousand years, remains—scattered among the nations, 
indeed, but somehow isolated and conspicuous, self- 
conscious as a race. 


REFLECTIONS 


It is important to notice that the Apostles certainly did 
not understand that all that Our Lord had said here was to 
happen in the life-time of men then living. St. Peter, 
touching this matter (2nd Ep.), points out that one day 
with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day ; and that the Lord slackeneth not His promise 
as some understand slackness. (This last word is in the 
Greek). And St. John in the Apocalypse makes it clear that 
many centuries must pass before the general resurrection 
occurs. Pauline eschatology, indeed, is too large a field to 
examine here ; but Catholic scholarship has established, 
in defence of the eschatological orthodoxy of St. Paul, a 
position which must be pronounced impregnable. Then, 
Our Blessed Lady’s ideas on this doctrinal subject are not 
likely to have differed from those of the Apostles; and 
her ideas are clear : “From henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed”. And if the Evangelists had shared the 
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erroneous notions corrected by St. Paul in II Thess. ii, they 
would certainly not have taken the trouble to write the 
Gospels ! 

Here, then, on the last Sunday of the liturgical year, 
the Church calls our attention to these divine prophecies of 
judgement and retribution to come. Her purpose is not 
unduly to disquiet us ; but precisely to do for us what Our 
Lord did for those to whom He was speaking : to forewarn 
us, and thereby to safeguard and strengthen our faith and our 
loyalty. The combination of the prediction of the destruction 
of Jerusalem into one discourse with that of the end of the 
world, focusses our attention on both together. And that is 
valuable. For thus men may know today that as surely as 
the former prediction was fulfilled to the letter by Titus, so 
surely shall the latter also be fulfilled. 

For God is God : supreme and final. It is just the force 
of facts as they are, of Truth as it is, that makes divine 
retribution inevitable. And at the very roots of facts as they 
are, is the creative Will of God. 

Now the Sacrifice of the Mass successfully achieves man’s 
acknowledgement and acceptance of this radical truth: of 
God’s finality and supremacy. In the Judgement, external 
facts will reduce mankind to explicit submission : man will 
be helpless, and no longer protected by the present “figure 
of this world”, which must pass away, by the present scheme 
of orderly sequence of familiar cause and familiar effect, by 
which man can and does obscure the reality of God’s 
supremacy. All that must pass away. And the rebel’s 
acknowledgement of God will lack the deliberate freedom 
which would have given it human dignity. In the Mass, 
on the contrary, our free, deliberate, human submission 
to God becomes an active reality, through Christ Our Lord, 
our Representative both as Offerer and as Victim offered. 
We are offered “through Him and with Him and in Him”. 
That is the force of the prayer “In spiritu humilitatis et in 
animo contrito suscipiamur a te, Domine...” It is the 
force of the “Orate fratres ut meum et vestrum sacrificium 
acceptabile fiat’. It is the point of all the prayers that God 
may deign to accept the sacrifice. For there can be no need 
to pray that Christ in sacrifice may be acceptable. And the 
reality becomes explicit by the Communion of the human 
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minister, himself representing the faithful, himself really 
sacrificing what they offer, and becoming one with the 
Victim offered, on their behalf, in their name. 

Our Lord said that His faithful, despite false christs and 
every kind of deception and distraction, will recognize Him 
and gather to Him when He comes, with the sureness and 
speed of eagles to their food. Surely it will be the Mass 
which will give them this instinct. 


First Sunday of Advent 


Gospel : Luke xxi, 25-33. 
Occasion 
This Gospel being part of St. Luke’s account of the dis- 
course of which we considered St. Matthew’s account last 
Sunday, the details of time and place, etc., are the same 
here as there. 


Notes 


Whereas last Sunday’s Gospel showed us Our Lord 
speaking both of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the end 
of the world, today’s is confined to the latter only; but 
the insistence is rather on the circumstances than on the 
fact of Our Lord’s Advent then. 

“*Redemption is at hand’’. Our Redemption was achieved 
when Christ shed His Precious Blood on Calvary: the 
Apostles preached redemption as an accomplished fact : 
and redemption has already been applied to individual 
souls, some of whom are already in possession of their 
beatitude with God. The redemption of which Our Lord 
speaks here, St. Luke carefully calls drodvrpwres—full and 
perfect redemption ; i.e. for all the elect of God ; and not 
merely from sin, from the slavery of which we are already 
freed, but from all the effects which sin brought into the 
world ; from corruption, from death, from all the miseries 
of this life. All mankind, except those whose wickedness 
will have frustrated their existence finally and for ever, will 
be in the state for which the Creator destined them, in stable 
possession of their supernatural destiny. Redemption will 
be complete. 
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“The Kingdom of God is at hand”. Here again, John"the 
Baptist had already said that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand in his day. Our Lord had already said that the 
Kingdom of God was among them. And we know how the 
parables show that the Kingdom often means the Church 
in this world, with a gradual process of development ; tares 
growing with wheat, and to be left till the harvest ; a net 
containing good and bad fishes ; ten virgins, five of whom 
were foolish ; and so forth. While in the eschatological 
kingdom there will surely be no bad, no wicked, no foolish. 
Here Our Lord is evidently speaking of the Kingdom in 
its perfection, in its full fruition in all the souls of the elect ; 
it is the state foretold by David, “Sit thou at my right hand 
till I make thy enemies thy footstool” ; it is the Church 
completely triumphant ; the “regnum justitiae, amoris et 
pacis” fully achieved with all the children of God gathered 
round His throne : the state for which we pray when we say 
“Thy Kingdom come’’. 

““My word shall not pass away”. Here speaks Christ the 
King of heaven and earth. His word is firmer than the 
firmest things we know, all of them subject to His dominion 
and disposal. 


REFLECTIONS 


Our Lord’s reticence about the “day and hour’ was a 
mercy to us. Foreknowledge of the date of the final cata- 
clysm would probably wreck civilization. Little imagination 
is required to perceive the effect of such foreknowledge, 
even by a century or two, upon such things as education, 
industry, commerce, agriculture, banking, civil and inter- 
national relationships. In the sudden arrival of the end, 
on the other hand, a world careless of God will see all its 
godless works, however well organized, however intricate, 
however colossal, collapse into confusion. Only in a society 
completely controlled by the supernatural motives which 
God’s Church alone provides, could these things endure in 
the face of such foreknowledge of that day and hour. To 
civilization as it is, that foreknowledge would be intolerable. 

Rightly, then, today’s liturgy seems to have seized on 
Our Lord’s reassurance, “Look up, and lift up your heads ; 
for your redemption is at hand.” Thus the Introit declares, 
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“Unto thee, O Lord, I lift up my soul. In thee do I trust, 
let me not be put toshame. Let not my enemies scoff at me ; 
indeed none that wait on Thee shall be put to shame. Make 
me know Thy ways, O Lord ; teach me Thy paths.” The 
Gradual returns to this aspiration, and provides corrobora- 
tion from the verse of Ps. 84, where the Psalmist introduces 
the revelation which he has to communicate concerning the 
messianic kingdom, the kingdom of justice, of love, and of 
peace, described in the verses immediately following that 
used here. The Offertory again returns to the prayer of the 
Introit (from Ps. 24) ; and the Communion takes us again to 
Ps. 84, and cites the definitely messianic portion of that 
Psalm, where, in a context concerned with spiritual blessings, 
the royal prophet assures us that “Yahweh shall give good- 
ness, and our earth shall yield its fruit.” It is the same 
thought which Isaias (xlv) put into the words, “Let the earth 
open and bud forth a saviour.” 

But the sustained rebellion of unrepented sin would make 
a mockery of this courage and hope. In the Collect, there- 
fore, and in the Secret, Christ in His Church and for His 
Church, prays that we may be freed from sin. And the 
Epistle gives us some direct and outspoken advice to the 
same end. 

Assistance at Mass implies the intention to be at one with 
these prayers of Our Lord and His Church. That fact is at 
the very heart of the idea of sacrifice. 

For the same reasons, but with far greater force, the priest 
is drawn into oneness with the Sacrifice, implicitly by his 
very office, explicitly by the Communion. The essential 
efficacy of the Mass is, of course, “ex opere operato” ; but 
we shall surely see matter for self-examination, if we reflcet 
that the relative efficacy of the Mass depends partly on the 
dispositions of the priest and the people who sacrifice and 
who offer the sacrifice. The general, the special, and the 
personal fruits effectually received by us, then, can be 
limited by our lack of due dispositions. There we may 
probably see some indication both of the enormity of our 
frequent failing, and the mercy of Our Divine Lord’s 
patience. 

(Safeguarding the public and divine dignity of this 
“Liturgy”, this public work of Sacrifice, the Church also 
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helps us priests towards the fullest achievement of the fruits 
available to us, by the ceremonies and the rubrics which are 
obligatory upon us. Surely, then, there is positive mischief 
as well as negligence, if we permit ourselves to be careless 
with these ceremonies and rubrics : there is positive damage 
to the work which Christ is doing in the Mass, for us and for 
our people and His.) H. E. Canan. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS 


NOTHER book has appeared on the still burning 

question of the Catholic attitude towards scientific 
theories concerning the origin of man. Pére Périer’s 
work,! published after his death, is an apologetic study, 
designed to show how far it is possible to accept the 
said theories and to reconcile them with Catholic dogma. 
“Nous ne devrions pas oublier dans cette recherche’, 
he writes (p. 18), “que nous avons un double devoir : 
d’abord, et avant tout, celui de ne diminuer en rien les exigences 
dogmatiques, de ne pas minimiser la doctrine, de ne pas 
affaiblir la verité, sous le vain pretéxte de la rendre plus 
accessible ; ensuite, et cela est également de premiére 
importance, celui de ne pas imposer, au nom de la Foi chrétienne, 
des opinions, fussent-elles regardées comme traditionnelles, 
sur lesquelles /’autorité infaillible nous permet de garder notre 
liberté d’appréciation.”? With regard to the origin of living 
beings in general the author shows himself extremely favour- 
able to the “mitigated” form of transformism, in this adopting 
the conclusions of the late Pére Dorlodot, whom he follows 
very closely. To the work of Dr. Messenger on the subject, 
or indeed to any but French works, the writer makes no 
reference. As to the more difficult question of the origin of 
man, the author’s conclusions may perhaps best be given in 
his own words: ‘“‘Aucune divergence ne saurait exister, 
entre catholiques, sur l’origine de l’4me humaine, créée par 
Dieu, sur la transcendance de |’étre humain, fait 4 Pimage 
et a la ressemblance de Dieu . . . Quant a la formation du 
corps, deux opinions s’affirment et s’opposent actuellement. 
L’une, a laquelle il faut reconnaitre le mérite d’étre tra- 
ditionnelle, soustrait cette formation 4 toute action des 
causes secondes et la regarde, par suite, comme absolument 
miraculeuse. L’autre, suggérée par le progrés des sciences 
expérimentales et qui gagne, chaque jour, de nouveaux 
partisans, accorde, au contraire, une part aux forces natur- 
elles, soutenues et dirigées par la puissance divine, dans la 


1Le Transformisme—L’origine de l'homme et le Dogme Catholique. 
Beauchesne, 1938 ; 30 fr. 


2 Italics the Author’s. 
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lointaine préparation de l’organisme humain, organisme 
qui n’est devenu tel que par son union substantielle avec une 
ame humaine. Cette participation n’enléve rien 4 la Cause 
Premiére, et a le grand avantage de ne pas radicalement 
séparer l’homme, tout en maintenant sa transcendance, 
d’une nature dans laquelle il semble bien plonger de profondes 
racines. Aucune découverte préhistorique, aucun document 
paléontologique n’oblige rigoureusement les adeptes de la 
premiére opinion a changer d’avis et 4 renoncer a leur 
croyance. Aucune décision de l’Eglise ne condamne ceux 
qui adoptent la seconde, pourvu que les droits nécessaires de 
Dieu soient pleinement respectés.”’+ 

A similar view of the situation is taken by Pére Etienne 
Borne in the volume Apologétique, published by Bloud et Gay,*. 
though the statement of Canon Van Hove in the same 
volume (p. 1221) is rather more restrained: “Plusieurs 
évolutionnistes catholiques modernes”, he writes, “ont 
émis lopinion que Dieu, pour former le corps humain, 
aurait utilisé un organisme animal . . . Cette opinion a pu 
étre librement proposée et divulguée.” For our part, we 
shall feel happier about this modified version of trans- 
formism when it has come to be regarded with greater favour 
by the dogmatic text-books which are so widely used in our 
seminaries. To mention only a few of the most popular, 
Tanquerey* describes the doctrine that the body 
of the first man was immediately formed by God “ex limo 
terrae”’ as communis et vera; Canon Hervé describes it as 
sententia communis, doctrina communis et vera,* even stigmatizing 
the opposite view as theologice temeraria® ; nor has Fr. Gierens, 
S.J., deemed it advisable to make any change in the latest 
edition of Pohle’s Dogmatik,® where the traditional view is 
described as sententia satis certa. However, the apologist, from 
the very nature of his function, is inclined to be more ven- 
turesome than the dogmatic theologian. It was thus in thé 
second century of the Christian era, and so it is today. 

Returning to the volume Apologétique,? it would be 


1 Pp. 264, 265. 2 Paris, 1937 ; p. 888. 

8 Edited by Bord, 1935; p. 517. 4 Berche et Pagis, 1935; p. 325. 

5 P. 328. ® Schéningh, Paderborn, 1936; Vol. I, p. 473. 

7 Apologétique. Nos raisons de croire, réponses aux objections . . . sous 
la direction de M. Maurice Brillant et de l’abbé M. Nédoncelle ; cartonné, 
1380 pp. 96 pl. hors-texte ; 120 fr. 
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difficult to praise too highly this truly monumental summary 
of apologetics. No fewer than thirty collaborators have 
combined to produce this work, which covers the whole 
ground of fundamental theology as well as such conclusions 
of the comparative history of religions as are required to 
show the essential pre-eminence of Christianity above all 
other forms of religion. The book possesses the great ad- 
vantage of being less rigid in form than the classical treatises 
on the subject, and of being perfectly adapted to the needs of 
modern times. 

Equally to be recommended, though less definitely 
apologetic in scope, is Dr. Ignatius Klug’s Ker Katholische 
Glaube in seinen grundlegenden Wahrheiten,1 which now appears 
in its seventh edition, revised by P. Titus Hiibenthal, 
O.M.Cap. This is a simple and at the same time very full 
exposition of the fundamental truths of religion and of the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, together with answers to the 
chief objections commonly raised against them. It is not 
difficult in so detailed a work to find points upon which the 
author is less accurate than might be desired (e.g. in the 
treatment of certain aspects of the Eucharist) ; but the book 
is well worth translating into English, and it is hoped that 
such revision as is desirable may be carried out in the process 
of preparing the English version which, I gather, it is the 
intention of the publishers to issue within a short time. 

Pére Boyer, professor of dogmatic theology at the 
Gregorian University, has now published in book form the 
treatise De gratia divina which had already been thrice 
printed for the private use of the students of that University. 
As in the case of the same author’s De Deo Creante, the useful- 
ness of the work is considerably enhanced by the insertion 
of lengthy readings from the Fathers, which are so much 
more instructive for the student than the mutilated citations 
commonly provided in our theological text-books. Pére 
Boyer’s treatise follows the order usually adopted by the 
dogmatic manuals, with these two important exceptions : 
that much more than the usual space is devoted to the 
treatment of sanctifying grace and the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in the souls of the just ; and that the fiercely 
controverted questions concerning actual grace are relegated 


1 Schéningh, Paderborn ; 581 pp. ; seventh edition, 1938. 
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to the end of the volume. As was to be expected fiom so 
eminent a theologian, we have here an excellently clear and 
well proportioned treatise, thorough without being too pro- 
found for the learner, erudite without being overloaded with 
quotation. It may be of interest to mention some of the 
points which characterize the author’s treatment. On the 
debated question of the formal object of the supernatural 
virtues Pére Boyer holds, as against Franzelin, Billot and 
others, that supernatural acts are necessarily specified, i.e. 
differentiated from the corresponding natural acts, by their 
formal object (pp. 92 ff.); that an act which is supernatural 
only quoad modum cannot be said to be intrinsically super- 
natural (pp. 89, 90) ; that an actual grace (at any rate in 
a wide sense), is necessary for every supernatural act, even 
in those who have sanctifying grace and the virtues (pp. 
149 ff.) Finally with regard to efficacious grace he rejects 
the doctrine of physical predetermination, maintaining ,with 
Billot, the system of an actual grace efficacious ab extrinseco, 
antecedently efficacious, that is, by reason of man’s consent 
eternally foreseen by God in His sczentia media. 

From Fr. Miiller, S.J., professor of dogmatic theology 
in the University of Innsbruck, comes an interesting and 
important dogmatic treatise on St. Joseph!. In the first part 
of his treatise Fr. Miiller establishes the truth of the virginal 
marriage between St. Joseph and the Mother of God, 
answering in particular the objections against this doctrine 
raised from the concept of marriage. In the second part he 
deals with the fatherhood of St. Joseph. While ‘“‘foster- 
father” and “putative father” are allowed to be appropriate 
titles, the author prefers to call St. Joseph the “virginal 
father” of Christ. This, he maintains, designates more 
exactly the function of St. Joseph in regard to the Word 
Incarnate. Our Redeemer was truly, he points out, the 
“fruit of the virginal marriage between Mary and Joseph : 
St. Joseph is accordingly the father of the child Jesus in 
consequence of his virginal marriage with the blessed 
Virgin ; it was in this marriage that the child Jesus was 
conceived and born, and it was as the fruit of this marriage 
that He was given, not only to Mary, but also to Joseph ; 


1 Der Heilige Joseph—Die dogmatischen Grundlagen seiner besonderen 
Verehrung. Rauch, Innsbruck, 1937 ; 264 p. R.M.5 ; bound R.M. 6.20. 
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both co-operated dispositively, according to God’s pro- 
vidential design, in the begetting of this fruit, not naturally 
but supernaturally, namely by vowing their virginity to 
God, by their virginal marriage, which was a reciprocal gift 
of their virginity for the purpose of preserving that marriage 
inviolate, by their unreserved surrender to God’s most holy 
will.” The third part considers the position of St. Joseph 
in the economy of salvation, his extraordinary sanctity, his 
office in regard to the Church, and the cult which is due to 
him. Fr. Miiller’s work is an important contribution to 
a section of theology which has hitherto received scant 
treatment. G. D. Smrru. 


II. LITURGY 


Readers of one of Mr. Leacock’s earlier masterpieces 
may remember Dr. McTeague, the Presbyterian philosopher 
who “mooned about among the trees, concocting a mixture 
of St. Paul with Hegel, three parts to one for his Sunday 
sermon, and one part to three for his Monday lecture”. 
A somewhat similar question of proportion arises when one 
is noticing a book on the Psalms if we consider the rival 
claims of Holy Scripture and liturgy to the lion’s share of the 
reviewer’s attention. At times, however, the matter is 
clearly decided by the author’s purpose in writing, and many 
of the recent editions of the Psalter have been conceived not 
as commentaries in the strict sense but as practical helps to 
the clergy in the recitation of the greater part of their daily 
Office. 

When one turns to editions of the latter type, it may 
easily be seen that a further division of them is possible. 
Some, among which may be mentioned Canon Boylan’s 
The Psalms, a study of the Vulgate Psalter in the light of the 
Hebrew Text, Dr. T. E. Bird’s Commentary on the Psalms and 
The Psalms Explained by the Dominican Fathers Callan and 
McHugh, are arranged after the manner of an ordinary 
commentary, follow the order of the biblical text, and are 
chiefly of service for antecedent study in preparation for the 
recitation of the Breviary. Others, of which the outstanding 
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example is perhaps Canon A. Vander Heeren’s Psalmi et 
Cantica explicata in ordine ad recitationem Breviarit.1 are evidently 
intended for use during the actual recitation of the Office, 
since they adopt the order of the Psalterium Breviariit Romani 
per omnes ac singulos hebdomadae dies dispositum, and are 
equipped with divisions of the text, practical reflections on 
the spiritual sense of the Psalms, and the requisite antiphons 
and versicles. 

An excellent example of this second class has recently 
been published in Germany under the editorship of the well- 
known liturgist, Dr. Pius Parsch, and is entitled Der Wochen- 
psalter des Romischen Breviers.2 Unlike all the volumes 
mentioned above in the first class, it is of portable, or even 
pocketable size, being of about the same dimensions as the 
large Mame or Pustet breviaries. Dr. Parsch, like another 
German scholar, Pater A. Rembold, S.J., editor of Der 
Davidpsalter des Romischen Breviers,* is under no illusions 
regarding the difficulty of the Vulgate Psalter when used 
by the average cleric in sacred orders. He writes at the 
beginning of his preface: ‘The Breviary, the Church’s 
venerable prayerbook, is unhappily for many priests a book 
sealed with seven seals,’ and he adds that the mechanical 
recitation of the Psalms without any real appreciation of the 
sense is a practice fraught with disastrous consequences for 
the priest’s spiritual life. So, like Canon Vander Heeren and 
others, Dr. Parsch has undertaken a work that should be of 
the greatest value for all the clergy, and, more particularly 
in this case, for all the German-speaking clergy. His book 
is a fuller one than Vander Heeren’s and gives not only the 
Psalterium per hebdomadam but the Ordinary of the Divine 
Office with a German translation of the whole of the Latin 
text. It is, in fact, a Psalterium amplificatum in Latin and 
German with the addition of introductions to each psalm 
emphasizing the leading ideas, divisions of the psalm 
according to the sense, and, at the end, affections, resolutions 
and the like. A short explanation of the psalms is given by 
way of an appendix to the volume, and the version of the 
Psalter is taken from that of P. Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., 


1 See CLERGY REviEw, Vol. III, pp. 521, 22. 

2 Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, 1936. Pp. 
788. Price (bound in flexible cloth) 4.80 marks. 

* Schéningh, Paderborn, 1933. Cp. Revue biblique, 1934, p. 451. 
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which is said to be one of the best German translations and 
is based on the original Hebrew. 

The question that suggests itself with most urgency is 
this : How long shall we have to wait for a similar work in 
English, or, more strictly, with an English translation and 
apparatus? ‘There, is, it is true, the translated work of the 
late Abbé Fillion, published by Herder in 1915 and styled 
The New Psalter of the Roman Breviary, but this for several 
reasons is less satisfactory than Dr. Parsch’s book. The 
publishers of the English edition were content to reproduce 
the Douay Version with all its acknowledged inadequacies, 
there are no divisions of the text except in the form of 
footnotes, and these footnotes are, on the whole, not very 
helpful. It is greatly to be desired that some scholar well 
acquainted with the Psalms would produce a Psalterium 
amplificatum with an English gloss or version comparable to 
Dr. Parsch’s edition, and thus would help to take some of the 
sting out of St. Robert Bellarmine’s words regarding the 
“Liber Psalmorum, quem omnes ecclesiastici quotidie 
legunt, pauci tamen intelligunt.” 

Fr. George O’Neill, S.J., has also produced a volume on 
the Psalter which has as its title The Psalms and Canticles of the 
Divine Office, a new English translation based selectively on the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate Texts, with Introduction and Notes.* 
It is, as the title indicates, a translation on eclectic lines, and 
it belongs to the first class of commentary mentioned above, 
since its arrangement and the absence of the Latin text are 
alike unfavourable to its use in the actual recitation of the 
Office. As might be expected from so accomplished a writer 
of English as Fr. O’ Neill, the version is clear and dignified, 
and gives a good idea of the metre of the original. One may, 
however, reasonably complain that the notes are not 
sufficiently numerous to indicate in all cases to those who have 
not the Hebrew and Greek texts before them whether the 
translator is following the original or one of the two versions. 
The introduction, which is in general rather too short, has 
an interesting section on translations into modern languages, 
in which a lengthy passage from Cardinal Wiseman’s 
famous criticism of Challoner’s revision of the Douay- 
Rheims version is quoted. Fr. O’Neill is, no doubt, justified 


1 Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Pp. xvii, 311. Price $3. 
Vol. xv. Zz 
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in his remark that: “There has been prevalent among 
English-speaking Catholics an exaggerated veneration for the 
Rheims-Douay-Variorum version such as does not in any 
other lands surround any particular vernacular version” 
(p. 19). But his examples of mistranslations in the Catholic 
versions are not always very happy. The criticism of 
John xxi, 7 (“We read that St. Peter ‘girt himself with his 
coat because he was naked’, when he was not naked and 
never had a ‘coat’ ’’) seems to ignore the difficulty of giving an 
exact rendering of the two Greek words in question, and the 
‘penny a day’ of Matt. xx, eff. has at least the merit of 
avoiding an unfamiliar word such as denarius. Moreover, 
neither of these examples is peculiar to the Catholic editions, 
since both occur in the Authorized and the Revised versions.! 

The admirable work of the Volksliturgisches Apostolat 
is well exemplified in the volume already noticed on the 
Psalter, and in the same year there was produced a German 
edition of the Rituale Romanum entitled Das Rémische Rituale, 
the translator of which is Dr. P. Paulus Lieger, O.S.B.2 It 
is a substantial volume of 592 pages, and it should be of great 
servie to all engaged in the liturgical apostolate. Unlike 
our small English collections such as The Layfolk’s Ritual, 
The Layman’s Sacramentary, and other compilations of the 
kind, P. Lieger’s edition is a complete rendering of the 
Vatican editio typica, and includes a translation of all the 
rubrics and directions. It has not been found possible to 
include the Latin text in all cases, and the principle has been 
to give in Latin and German all the parts sung by the 
congregation or choir, the sacramental forms, and the whole 
rite of Baptism of children, together with the order for Holy 
Communion outside Mass, and some other matters. Other- 
wise, that is in the case of most of the prayers and blessings, 
the German text alone is provided, and it is printed through- 
out in clear and elegant Gothic type. Here is yet another 
work that seems,to point to the need of an English equivalent, 
and this may be said without in any way contesting the 
value of the smaller English works already cited. 

Mer. Emmanuel Chaptal, titular Bishop of Isinda and 


1On John xxi, 7, cfr. Pére Paul Joiion’s L’Evangile de Notre Seigneur 
Jesus-Christ, Beauchesne, Paris, 1930, p. 596 in loc. 
2 Klosterneuburg bei Wien, 1936. Price not stated. 
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Auxiliary to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, has published 
a volume of Méditations dans le cadre liturgique+ which should 
be greatly appreciated. In his preface which is headed 
“Quelques explications necessaires”, the author insists upon 
the value of meditations which have the liturgy of the 
Church for their basis, and upon his intention that the use 
of the book should ordinarily follow the order of the ecclesi- 
astical year. The general aim of the meditations is refor- 
mation of life and growth in priestly perfection, and some of 
the readings are marked with a capital A to show that they 
have special reference to the work of the apostolate. All the 
sections are in the form of an examination of conscience. 
The work may be very cordially recommended. 
Joun M. T. Barron. 


Ill. HISTORY 


It is good to see the progress which Dom Ernest Graf 
is making with the English translation of Pastor’s great 
History of the Popes. The last three volumes to appear? 
carry the story from 1621 to 1644, through the pontificates 
of two Popes, Gregory XV (1621-1623), and Urban VIII 
(1623-1644). The centre of interest in Europe is Germany, 
torn asunder in the struggles of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the evil genius of the age is Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal 
Richelieu, a Prince of the Church and yet, perhaps, the one 
man in modern history who has most obstructed the cause 
of Catholicism, who, more than any other individual, helped 
to bring about the Protestant consolidation in Middle 
Europe, and made secular considerations the governing 
motive in the policy of the great Catholic powers. It is 
impossible to do more than indicate some of the richness of 
these volumes with their wealth of reference to authorities 
and original materials. Missionary work and the epoch- 
making foundation of Propaganda, the flowering of Counter- 
Reformation art, which is seeing some return to favour 
among contemporaries, the problem of the Stuarts and their 


1 Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. Pp. 291. Price not stated. 
2 Vols. XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX. Kegan Paul. 15s. each. 
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matrimonial alliances, the Valtellina dispute and diplomatic 
negotiations among the powers, receive full and careful 
treatment. In the Church itself this was the age of liturgical 
reform, sporadic and not always successful, the age, too, 
when the menace of Jansenism first began to appear, and 
when Mary Ward was beginning her great work. Most 
strikingly, however, is it the age of a fine flowering of 
religious life in France, with St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal 
de Bérulle and the Oratorians. These are three fine volumes, 
though Pastor might have modified a few of his statements 
with regard to Panzani had he seen Dr. Albion’s work. 
One must again note the excellence of the translation which 
runs smoothly in good idiomatic English. The proof- 
reading, too, has been much more thorough, though there 
are still a few minor slips. ; 

Pastor’s own revision of his manuscript came to an 
untimely end with the publication of the original German of 
these volumes. He had, however, copious notes and many 
completed chapters, enabling his history to be carried down 
to the end of the eighteenth century and the death of 
Pius VI. The last volume of this work was published in 
1933. From the volume on Pope Paul III onwards Pastor 
had enjoyed the valuable collaboration of Dr. Joseph 
Schmidlin, professor of history in the University of Munster, 
and it was he who undertook the continuation of Pastor’s 
work down to modern times, an arduous task for any 
historian, in view of the immense amount of material to be 
examined and digested. Less than a year after the com- 
pletion of Pastor’s series appeared the first of Dr. Schmidlin’s 
three volumes, Papstgeschichte der neuesten Zeit, and it is 
satisfying to see that a good start has been made ona French 
translation by M. L. Marchal, under the guidance of 
M. le Chanoine L. Cristiani. The age of Pius VII falls 
naturally into two parts, the first dominated by Napoleon, 
the second by the reaction against the Revolution. The 
relations between the Pope and the Emperor also fall into 
two clearly marked periods : at first the negotiations for the 
Concordat, and then, after the crowning in Paris, the break 


1 Histoire des Papes de l’Epoque Contemporaine. Tome I, premiére 
partie. Pie VII (1800-1823). Demy 8vo. Pp. xxxv + 472. Paper 
covers. Emmanuel Vitte, 10 rue Jean-Bart, Paris (6¢.) 75 frs. 
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with and imprisonment of, the Pope. If against the 
Emperor, despite his one failure, the Pope had to set his face, 
and suffer exile, against the violence of the reaction he had to 
fight for justice and elementary rights. Influenced greatly 
by his immediate surroundings, relying, perhaps more than 
he realized, on the genius of Consalvi, he worked for the 
progress of the Church and the peace of Europe, not in a 
spirit of rigid conservatism, but by his willingness to accept 
whatever was good, even in the Revolution itself. We are 
badly in need of a survey of modern papal history on this 
scale, and an English edition of this book would be welcome. 
The treatment of English Catholic history would need 
expansion, while the space devoted to Ireland in this 
volume is disappointingly slender. In the bibliography it is 
surprising to see no mention of the works of Husenbeth and 
Michael MacDonagh, while many English and Irish names 
have been badly mauled by the printer. 

“The Crusades began with the Seljukian Turk planted 
at Nicea ; they ended with the Ottoman Turk entrenched 
by the Danube.” Most historians, however, have seen the 
end of the true crusading movement in the battle of 
Hattin (1187), and have looked upon the later crusades as a 
gradual petering out of the first great enthusiasm. Mr. Belloc, 
in fact, has laid down that there was only one crusade, that 
which achieved the capture of Jerusalem in 1099 and lost it 
in 1187. But the Papacy has always thought otherwise, and 
even to the Renaissance the Popes urged on the Crusade 
against the Turk, Pius II going to his death beside his fleet 
at Ancona in 1464 in his effort to make men move. It has 
always been the glory of the Popes to point out the enemies 
of Christendom, and, as was recently written, “the crusad- 
ing tradition of the Papacy is historically, at least, as 
important and as relevant as any other part of the Christian 
tradition today”. Professor Atiya’s book! is a really out- 
standing addition to crusading historiography, making full 
and skilful use of Arab sources, and dealing precisely with 
that neglected residue of the crusades which continued 
throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 


1 The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages. By A. S. Atiya, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvi + 604, with 2 coloured and 8 monotone 
plates and 4 maps. Methuen. 30s. 
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aftermath of the great crusades—the “ghost of the Crusades” 
as Professor Barker has called it—has an interest of its own. 
As time passes it is no longer a question of offensive measures, 
but of defensive organization to save Central and Eastern 
Europe from the Turkish menace. Yet behind men’s minds 
lies the ideal of the Holy Places restored to Christendom, 
and plans for the recovery of the Holy Land are freely dis- 
cussed, often with little attention to hard realities. Some of 
Professor Atiya’s most interesting pages are devoted to an 
account and analysis of the enormous body of propagandist 
literature written by enthusiasts for the crusade—accounts 
of pilgrimages, pamphlets and suggestions, crude at times 
and often ingenuous, but keeping alive the spark of enthusi- 
asm. The motives of the writers were very varied, from the 
political time-serving of Pierre Dubois, whose master, 
Philip IV of France, used the excuse of the crusade to work 
a great merger of ecclesiastical revenue and property under 
the Crown, to the burning enthusiasm of a mystic and 
missionary like Ramon Lull. The great rulers of the earth, 
the Emperor or the new national kings, had lost interest in 
the crusade, and it was left to the petty kings and smaller 
landowners to carry on the work. Here again motives were 
mixed and the same sordid self-interest of the crusaders 
themselves and especially of the Italian merchants, a self- 
interest which had done so much to frustrate the early 
movement, is again in evidence to wreck the realization of 
the great ideal. The merchants saw more profit in selling 
recruits to the Mameluke armies than in helping the 
defenders of Christendom. In the appendices to this book, 
a fine achievement of permanent value, Professor Atiya 
gives from the Munich MS. the text of Blessed Ramon Lull’s 
petition to Pope Boniface VIII, “pro recuperatione Terrae 
Sanctae et pro conversione infidelium”’. 

Wesley’s England, by Dr. J. H. Whitely,? is a modestly 
written but full and informative survey of men, manners 
and customs in the eighteenth century. Wesley and 
Methodism naturally form the centre around which 
the survey revolves, but they are incidental to the main 
purpose of the book, which is to examine the society 
with which Wesley came into contact. The result is a 
' hipehimaiaé 8 |---| 
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delightful book which, while disclaiming any pretension 
to scholarship, hides, under its simplicity, a vast wealth of 
information on almost every side of the fascinating life of the 
eighteenth century, its utter disregard of hygiene, its brutal- 
ity, coarseness and drunkenness, its gambling and political 
corruption, and yet withal its humour and broad humanity. 
Dr. Whitely is more interested in people than in things, and 
is more at home in dealing with literature and language than 
with, say, furniture or architecture. Two samples throw 
light on the manners and morals of the age. In the growing 
insurance business it was possible to take out a policy not 
only against “death from gin-drinking”’, but even for the 
insurance of “female chastity” ; while the smugglers of the 
day, the “‘evangelical pirates’, were not averse to having a 
chaplain on the boat, his main duties, apparently, being to 
brew the rum punch and to have sole charge of the cork- 
screw! ‘Two defects in the book call for note. In the 
chapters on “Education” and “Church and Chapel” some 
small space might have been found for a mention of Catholic 
activity ; while a book of this type surely deserves a better 
and much fuller index. 

The Church at the End of the First Century,1 by the Abbé 
Bardy, is an English translation of one of a series of popular 
monographs on church history published in France some 
years ago. It is a simple and elementary account of the 
growth and progress of the Church between the years 
70 and 110, but its value is considerably lessened, on the 
one hand by unspecified allusions which will mean 
nothing to the beginner, and on the other hand by the 
shelving of discussion on disputed points. Thus there is too 
little attention paid to the early hierarchy, and on the 
question of liturgical origins the author applies a sudden 
closure to a discussion in which his translator’s notes are far 
from helpful. The bibliography—scanty and no longer 
up to date—is marred by misprints and wrong attributions, 
while the English rendering of some of M. Bardy’s sentences 
is unfortunate, one on page 57 seeming to me to be a mis- 
representation of the author’s thought. M. Gustave Bardy 
is a great scholar and a respected authority on the Fathers 


1 Demy 8vo. Pp. viii + 163. Sands & Co. 6s. 
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of the Early Church, and I feel it is a pity he should be so 
badly served in one of his few appearances in English. 

The adventure of the 45, the landing in Scotland, the 
daring march of Prince Charlie as far as Derby, his retreat 
and defeat by “Butcher”? Cumberland, and the romantic 
story of his wanderings have always been a tale to stir the 
blood. Among the Prince’s followers, when he landed at 
Kinlochmoidart in July 1745, was an Irish Catholic soldier, 
John William O’Sullivan, a man of about 45, the son of an 
impoverished Kerry family, who had been intended for the 
Church, and had been sent to France and to Rome to study 
for the priesthood. But his calling was to arms, and with a 
commission in the French army he served in Corsica, Italy, © 
and on the Rhine. His name and reputation have suffered 
in the story of the °45 chiefly through his quarrels with 
Lord George Murray, but the balance will be restored by 
the publication of his own account of the rising, and his 
subsequent adventures with the Prince.1 He gives a vivid, 
racy, personal narrative of the wild scheme, foredoomed to 
failure, and of its tragic consequences. There is little 
religion on the story, but much military information and 
discussion, while between the lines is a tale of bravery, 
muddling, endurance and superb loyalty that has seldom 
been equalled. O/’Sullivan’s narrative lay for years among 
the papers of Prince Charles Edward’s younger brother, 
Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York, the last of the line, who 
died at Frascati in 1807. It was bought for the Royal 
Library by George IV, and is published now for the first 
time by gracious permission of the present King. Miss 
Tayler must look upon it as a memorial to her brother, for he 
died before it appeared in print. It is a worthy memorial 
of fine editing and careful scholarship ; but it would have 
had a wider appeal had the spelling been modernized. 

Mr. S. William Halperin is a member of the Department 
of History in the University of Chicago, and has in view the 
publication of a series of monographs on Italo-Papal rela- 
tions from 1870 to 1929. The Separation of Church and State in 
Italian Thought from Cavour to Mussolini? is in the nature of a 


11745 and After. By Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. ix + 274. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

2Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+ 115. University of Chicago Press and 
Cambridge University Press. 9s. 
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preliminary survey of the ground. Cavour was the great 
expounder of the Liberal formula originated by Montalem- 
bert, “‘A free Church in a free State’’, and he was followed 
with more or less vehemence by most of the publicists and 
politicians of the Destra. But, on the one hand, the fiercer 
anticlericals of the Sinistra saw in the separation of Church 
and State, with ecclesiastical liberty of action, the opening of 
the way which would lead to a return of “the medieval 
theocracy”. They advocated systematic repression. 
Catholics, on the other hand, saw the menace and impending 
tragedy of the lay State. Mr. Halperin admits that Cavour’s 
formula was meant to serve political ends, and the “freedom” 
of the Church would have been largely chimerical. The 
separatist doctrine has been swept away, however, in 
totalitarian theory, and the Church in Italy faces a new and 
graver danger. Mr. Halperin’s last chapter on Fascist 
theory is, like the rest of the book, too short to develop the 
whole problem, and his choice of evidence is representative 
of only one side of the question. On the other hand his 
book recalls urgently the need we have of a careful survey 
of the change of emphasis in Catholic thought on this 
question during the last fifty or sixty years. 


AnpDrREW Beck, A.A. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Liguip PARAFFIN AND EucuarisTic Fast. 


Can it be safely held that liquid paraffin, taken in a small 


quantity on rising in the morning, does not prevent reception 
of Holy Communion? (E.) 


REPLy. 


We must confess that our first reaction to this question 
was a decided negative, since “food and drink” must be 
interpreted, as in all these questions, according to the 
common estimation. The smallness of the quantity is 
absolutely irrelevant, and it would appear that even a 
spoonful of consumable liquid is drinking in the common 
estimation, and is therefore not permitted before Holy 
Communion. 

But, on examining the authorities, it will be found that in 
order to formulate some principle which will eliminate 
scrupulosity over such minutiae as swallowing small pieces of 
wood, the criterion employed is whether the material 
swallowed is capable of being assimilated or digested, and a 
decision is reached not merely from the common estimation 
but from chemical considerations. It is maintained, from 
the chemical point of view, that certain substances such as 
vaseline or paraffin are not assimilated into the body, but 
are purely lubricating, so to speak, and their medicinal 
value is precisely as such. If this is so (and there is no 
ground for contesting the scientific fact) it would follow 
that they are to be permitted on the criterion enunciated. 

St. Thomas in III, q. 80, art. 8 ad 4, states: “et ideo 
neque post assumptionem aquae, vel alterius cibi, aut potus, 
vel etiam medicinae, in quantumcumque parva quantitate, 
licet hoc sacramentum accipere: nec refert utrum aliquid 
huiusmodi nutriat, vel non nutriat, aut per se, aut cum 
aliis, dummodo sumatur per modum cibi vel potus’”. St. 
Alphonsus, however, argues that St. Thomas’s phrase, 
“nec refert utrum nutriat vel non”, does not clearly show 
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that he is referring to materials which cannot be assimilated.} 
We cannot quite follow St. Alphonsus in this interpretation. 
Neither writer, as a matter of fact, has in mind the question 
of taking liquid lubricant. But the modern manualists who 
expressly discuss it agree that, arguing on a chemical basis, 
the fast is not broken. Tummolo-lorio: “Non frangit 
ieiunium id quod nullo modo est alterabile seu assimilabile 

. sive hoc chemice demonstretur sive ex hominum 
communi aestimatione ita reputetur. Hinc olea quaedam 
mineralia (oleum paraffinae, vaselinae, etc... .).’”? 
Vermeersch : Quare quod chemice demonstretur nullo 
modo intus in aliud converti posse sed non mutatum per 
corpus transire (v.g. paraffine) impune ante communionem 
sumi potest. Davis: “What is thought to be food, but 
which, as the science of ehemistry proves, cannot be changed 
or digested, is not food at all, and will not violate the fast, as 
paraffin.’’¢ 

Accordingly, there is ample authority for the view that 
medicinal paraffin does not break the fast, and individuals 
may frame their own conscience on this opinion. Person- 
ally, we think that, viewing the matter from what the 
common estimation of men regards as drink, paraffin is not 
permitted. It is a point which could usefully be submitted 
to the Roman Curia for a decision. E. J. M. 


CLERGY EXAMINATIONS. 


Does the law of Canon 130, obliging all priests to be 
examined in the sacred sciences for three years after Ordina- 
tion, apply (a) to the regular clergy (4) to priests who are 
continuing their studies at Oxford or Cambridge? To 
what extent are both these categories of priests bound to 
attend the diocesan Conference Cases? (JUNIOR.) 


REPLy. 


Canon 130 declares that all priests are bound by its 
provisions unless exempted for just causes by the local 
Ordinary. But from Canon 590 priests belonging to 


1 Lib. vi, n. 281. 2 Compendium Theologiae Moralis, II, n. 334. 
8 Theologia Moralis, III, n. 393. 4 Moral Theology, III, p. 215. 
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Religious Institutes are bound to an examination for five 
years after Ordination unless excused for grave reasons by 
their Superiors. The Code Commission, 14 July, 1922, 
ruled that religious with care of souls, who had undergone 
the examination prescribed for them in Canon 590, were not 
bound by Canon 130. In cases where the Ordinary of the 
place thinks that the examination of Canon 590 has been 
neglected, his remedy is to have recourse to the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious. Even apart from this official 
declaration of the law, it is fairly evident that religious 
priests are not bound by the law of Canon 130 ; an indica- 
tion is to be seen in Canon 131, which expressly includes 
certain religious in the law requiring attendance at diocesan 
conference cases. The words “‘omnes sacerdotes” of Canon . 
130 refers, therefore, solely to secular clergy. 

Exemption from attendance at the Junior Clergy 
Examination may be granted by the Ordinary for just 
causes, and local legislation frequently exempts certain 
categories of clergy. ‘Thus, in Strasbourg, those who have 
obtained a doctorate in theology are exempt, those who 
have obtained a licentiate are partially exempt. But no 
junior clergy are exempt by the common law, no matter 
what their degree of knowledge or their occupation may be. 
On the contrary, a decree of the Consistorial Congregation, 
go April, 1918, declares that priests attending secular 
Universities should not be excused from attending the 
clergy examination : “Qui, pro hac norma, ad Universitates 
laicas frequentendas destinabuntur sacerdotes, si novensiles 
sunt, ab examinibus, quae in can. 130 et 590 praescripta 
sunt, minime eximantur, quin potius eadem subire vel 
strictius jubeantur, ne, profanarum scientiarum studio 
abrepti, ecclesiastica studia praetereant, contra praescriptum 
can. 129.” 

Those bound to attend the diocesan Conferences, as 
defined in Canon 131, are: “tum omnes sacedotes saecu- 
lares, tum religiosi licet exempti curam animarum habentes 
et etiam, si collatio in eorum domibus non habeatur, alii 
religiosi qui facultatem audiendi confessiones ab Ordinario 
obtinuerunt”. Secular priests attending Universities are 


1 Documentation Catholique, 1934, Vol. XXXII, col. 1018. 
2A.A.S. 1918, X, p. 237. 
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bound to appear unless excused by the Ordinary ; religious 
priests are bound if they have the care of souls. The Code 
Commission, 12 February, 1935, defined “care of souls” in 
this connection as applying also to religious priests who 
are acting as assistants in parishes, or as chaplains dependent 
upon a parish priest in hospitals and pious establishments, if, 
according to Canon 476 § 6, they are taking the place of the 
parish priest and assisting him in his entire parochial 
ministry.! Before this decision it used to be held by some 
that religious who were parish priests came under the law, 
but not those who were only assistants or curates. Finally, 
religious priests with diocesan faculties from the Ordinary 
are bound to attend the Conference Cases, unless they are 
already held in the religious house. The sanction attached 
to this law is in Canon 2377: “Sacerdotes contra 
praescriptum can. 131 §1 contumaces, Ordinarius pro suo 
prudenti arbitrio puniat ; quod si fuerint religiosi confes- 
sarii curam animarum non gerentes, eos ab audiendis 
saecularium confessionibus suspendat.” E. J. M. 


DistRIBuTING Hoty ComMUuNION. 


Is it expressly prohibited to distribute Holy Communion 
to the faithful at an altar upon which the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed ? Ifso, what is to be done during the Forty Hours 
Exposition in a church which has only one altar? (L. E.) 


REPLy. 


(i) The common law prohibits the practice as the 
S.R.C. has frequently determined. The most recent 
occasion was 27 July, 1927: “Hac nacta occasione ipsa 
Sacra Rituum Congregatio decreta n. 3448, Societatis Ieus, 
11 Martii, 1878, et n. 4353, Marianopolitana, 17 Aprilis, 
1919, circa Missam et sacram Communionem in Altari 
expositionis SS.mi Sacramenti, adhuc in suo robore manere 
declarat ; eorumque observantia a Rev.mis locorum 
Ordinariis peculiari “studio curanda est.”? The pro- 


1A.A.S. 1935, XXVII, p.92. CLERGY REVIEW 1935, Vol. IX, p. 528. 
® A.A.S. 1927, XIX, p. 289. 
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hibition was repeated last year by the Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome for all churches within the city: “Non licet sine 
speciali indulto, distribuere sacram Communionem in 
altari ubi expositum est Ssmum Sacramentum.”’! 

(ii) Indults permitting the practice are obtained by 
those Religious Institutes which are devoted to perpetual 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and they may be 
obtained by any other persons through the local Ordinary. 
But the question arises whether, in cases of absolute necessity, 
as in the circumstances of this question, one is bound to 
obtain an Indult. We think it is not necessary—ad impos- 
stbile nemo tenetur—and no positive law is binding if its 
observance is impossible. Decree n. 3448 is concerned 
with forbidding the practice in churches which have other 
altars which could be used, and both this decree and- 
n. 4353 prohibit the custom “sine necessitate, vel gravi 
causa, vel speciali indulto”’. The decree of 1927 and that 
of the Cardinal Vicar in 1938 do not mention necessity 
or grave cause, but they quote the previous decrees, and we 
think it is quite certain that in cases of real necessity it is not 
obligatory to obtain an Indult. The law must be observed 
as far as possible, and it is suggested by a writer in Periodica® 
that if there is only one altar, and no indult has been obtained, 
the Blessed Sacrament should be covered with a veil during 
the distribution of Holy Communion, as is customary when a 
sermon is being preached during Exposition. E. J. M. 


TRAVELLERS AND DIVINE OFFICE. 


What is the correct calendar to follow in the case of a 
priest who is living outside of his own diocese for a time for 
the purpose of study? Is it his own diocesan calendar or 
that of the place in which he is dwelling? X. 


REPLY. 


The rule is clear in the case of a priest who has a benefice. 
He is bound to recite office according to the calendar of his 
own church, no matter where he may be or for what length 


1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, Ius et Praxis, 1938, p. 33. 
21927, XVI, p. 135. 
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of time: “Quando quis, itineris vel studii vel aliis de 
causis, extra Patriam sive Dioecesim versetur, debet ne 
recitare Officium sui Capituli, Ecclesiae et Beneficii, vel 
etiam simpliciter Dioecesis ; an vero officium illius loci in 
quo reperitur. Resp. “Beneficiarii tenentur semper ad 
Officium propriae Ecclesiae; simplices vero sacerdotes 
conformari possunt cum Officio loci ubi morantur.’’! 

It is equally clear that if an unbeneficed cleric acquires a 
domicile outside of his own diocese, he is bound to follow 
the calendar of his domicile.* If he is staying in no place 
long enough to acquire even a quasi-domicile it is agreed 
that he should recite the office of his own diocese. 

The only point remaining concerns the unbeneficed 
cleric who has a quasi-domicile. From Canon 92 §2, 
“Quasi-domicilium acquiritur commoratione . . . quae vel 
coniuncta sit cum animo ibi manendi saltem ad maiorem 
anni partem, vel sit reapse protracta ad maiorem anni 
partem.” From Canon 13 §2 those who have a quasi- 
domicile in a territory are bound to observe the laws made 
for that place. The Calendar is a species of liturgical law 
and, in our view, it should be followed by the non-beneficed 
cleric with a quasi-domicile. This is the solution given by 
Pauwels in Periodica, XII, 1923, p. 30. It is certainly more 
correct to do so, and Priimmer considers that it is more 
probable that he is bound to: “Ratio est quia clerici 
quasi-domicilium habentes alicubi subduntur episcopo 
huius loci. Unde e.g. clericus maiorista, qui studii causa 
in aliqua Universitate degit per maiorem partem anni, 
Officium melius recitat iuxta calendarium dioecesis in qua 
sita est Universitas ; et quidem statim a die, quo pervenit 
ad Universitatem, quoniam etiam statim hac die acquirit 
quasi-domicilium, cum habeat animum permanendi in 
hoc loco per maiorem partem anni. Si talis clericus est 
sacerdos, adhuc alia ratio urget. Etenim in Missa dicenda 
tenetur se conformare calendario ecclesiae, ubi celebrat 
(paucis casibus exceptis). Iamvero mens Ecclesiae est, ut 
Missa respondeat Officio divino recitato.”’? But, owing to 
the practical difficulty of obtaining the proper of a place in 


1S.R.C. 12 Nov., 1831, n. 2682 ad 46. Cf. alson. 1599 ad 2. 
*Cf.n.1445. Periodica, XII, 1923, p. 29. 
* Theologia Moralis, II, n. 369. 
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which one is not dwelling permanently, and also owing to the 
latitude permitted in the direction given by S.R.C. n. 2682 
(conformari possunt cum Officio loci), a strict obligation 
cannot be established, and the writers on the subject decide 
that a cleric in these circumstances may follow the local 
calendar or that of his own diocese, as he pleases.! 


Occasionally it will be found that the point is ruled by 
Indult. For example, in certain Seminaries the students are 
bound by a particular law to follow the Calendar of the 
Religious Institute which is in charge of the Seminary. 
Even in this case, a beneficed cleric must recite the breviary 
according to the calendar of his own church.? E. J. M. 


VIATICUM—PAROCHIAL RIGHTS. 


Is it a correct interpretation of the law that any priest 
may take Holy Communion to the sick per modum oviatici 
provided that It has been administered once by the parish 
priest or his delegate? (X.) 


REPLY. 


Canon 462. 3. Functiones parocho reservatae sunt, nisi 
aliud iure caveatur:.... Sanctissimam Eucharistiam 
publice aut privatim tanquam Viaticum ad infirmos deferre 
atque in periculo mortis constitutos extrema unctione 
roborare, salvo praescripto can. 397, n. 3, 514, 848, §2, 
938 § 2. 

Canon 850: “Sacram communionem per modum 
Viatici sive publice sive privatim ad infirmos deferre, 
pertinet ad parochum ad normam can. 848, salvo praescripto 
397, n. 3 et can. 514, §§ 1-3.” 

Canon 864 §3: “Perdurante mortis periculo, sanctum 
Viaticum, secundum prudens confessarii consilium, pluries, 
distinctis diebus, administrari et licet et debet.”’ 

The exceptions mentioned in Canons 462 and 850 refer 
to the rights of a Chapter to administer Viaticum to the 

1Cf. Tummolo-Iorio, II, n. 59; Callewaert; De Breviarit Romana 
Liturgia, p. 283. 
2S.R.C. 23 Nov., 1906, n. 4194 ad 8. 
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Bishop, the rights of superiors of clerical religious Institutes 
in regard to their subjects, and the rights of the ordinary 
confessor in the case of nuns. Obviously further exceptions 
may be recorded in cases of real necessity, or if Viaticum is 
taken to the sick with the permission of the parish priest. 
Almost universally the authors interpret this law by 
drawing a distinction between Viaticum stricte dictum, by 
which is meant the observance of the divine and ecclesiastical 
law of receiving the Holy Eucharist when in danger of death, 
and Viaticum latius dictum, by which is meant the repeated 
reception in the same illness as provided for in Canon 
864 §3. The former, it is maintained, is a parochial right 
but not the latter. The reasons given for this interpretation 
are, firstly, the custom of most places by which any priest 
takes Viaticum to the sick in the latter sense ; secondly, the 
terms of Canon 864 § 3 which allow Viaticum to be received 
repeatedly on the prudent advice of a simple confessor who 
need not be the parish priest ; and, thirdly, the desire of the 
Church that the faithful, including the sick, should com- 
municate often, which argues that it is not intended to make 
this more difficult by making the act a parochial right. 
This is the interpretation given by most of the manualists 
we have consulted, both regular and secular: Fanfani, 
De Iure Parochorum, n. 300 ; Priimmer, Theologia Moralts III, 
n. 219; Tummolo-lorio, Compendium Theologiae Moralis, II, 
n. 107 ; Claeys-Bouaert, Manuale Iuris Canonicit II, n. 106. 
A writer in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, May, 1931, 
p. 515, defends the opposite view, and maintains that the 
law makes no distinction between Viaticum as an obligation 
and Viaticum as received from devotion ; accordingly the 
presumed permission of the parish priest is always required 
for the lawful administration of Viaticum to the sick, though 
it is admitted that a custom exists in many places by which 
his permission may be presumed in all cases where the 
reception of Viaticum is not of strict obligation ; but there 
is no general custom of this kind throughout the Church. 
In refuting this view, Vermeersch in Periodica 1932, p. 123, 
and 1933, p. 213, quotes a number of pre-Code and post- 
Code authors. We think the consensus of opinion is against 
the interpretation given by the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record. 


In particular, Fanfani, who in an earlier edition of De Iure 
Vol. xv. 2A 
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Parochorum conceded the point with some hesitation, is quite 
explicitin the current 1936 edition, n.300 : “Intelligendum est 
autem de viatico prima vice ministrandum ; non autem de 
Communione quae, perdurante periculo mortis, pluries 
ex devotione saepe saepius ministratur infirmo etiam non- 
ieiuno. Patet ex ipso can. 864 §3, ubi iudicium de oppor- 
tunitate S. Viaticum iterandi, non ad Parochum sed ad 
Confessarium remittatur. Igitur, post Viaticum prima vice 
receptum, quilibet sacerdos potest deferre privatim S. 
Communionem infirmo, etiam per modum viatici.” 


E. J. M. 


UNBLEACHED CANDLES. 


Is it obligatory to use unbleached candles at a funeral 
Mass praesente cadavere? Ifso, where is the regulation to be 
found? (D.) 


REPLY. 


The Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites contain 
nothing on the point, as far as we can discover. The only 
liturgical text of which we are aware is Caeremoniale Episco- 
porum, which in Lib II, cap. x, n. 4, and cap. xi, n. 1 and n. 7, 
prescribes candles “ex cera communi”, by which is meant un- 
bleached wax, at the Office and Mass for the dead. _Liturgi- 
cal writers do not usually regard this rule as gravely binding, 
but it should be observed particularly if it is customary in a 
district. “‘Notatu dignum est rubricas petere ut, quantum 
fieri potest, in ritibus pro defunctis non adhibeatur cera 
alba, sed cera non purgata seu communis, quae coloris 
subflavii solest esse.’’+ E. J. M. 


1 Callewaert, Collationes Brugenses, 1934, P. 157- 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Ad Excmum P. D. Petrum Emmanuelem Amigo, Archie- 
piscopum Episcopum Southwarcensem, Pontificali Solio 
Adstantem, Natalem Diem Sacerdotii Quinquagesimum 
Celebrantem. (A.A.S. XXX, 1938, p. 263.) 


PIUS PP. XI 


Venerabilis Frater, salutem et Apostolicam Benediction- 
em.—Te fauste celebrante dena ab inito sacerdotio lustra, 
praeclara Nobis praebetur occasio, ut paternae in te 
Nostrae existimationis dilectionisque publicum testimonium 
proferamus. Neque enim Nos latet, qua sollertia dili- 
gentiaque tam diuturno temporis intervallo pastorale munus 
perfeceris, quo studio atque alacritate in utilitatem pro- 
fectumque fidelis populi iugiter incumbas. Tibi igitur, 
Venerabilis Frater, de sacri iucundique eventus faustitate 
deque communi tuorum gaudio etiam atque etiam gratu- 
lamur, instantique prece tibi a Deo exoramus et felicissimam 
huius lucis sacrique ministerii usuram et laetiora in dies 
commissi gregis incrementa. Quo autem Nostra istius 
celebritatis participatio manifestior evadat, tibi, tam 
egregie de Ecclesia civilique consortione merito, dignitatem 
archiepiscopalem conferre voluimus, ut ipse, sacro honore 
decoreque perauctus, ampliores item, opitulante Dei gratia, 
salutis fructus ex officio pastorali percipias. Tibi praeterea 
facultatem libenter damus, ut, statuta die, Sacro pontificali 
ritu peracto, adstantibus fidelibus nomine Nostro Nostraque 
auctoritate benedicas, plenam iisdem admissorum veniam 
proponens, usitatis Ecclesiae condicionibus lucrandam. 
Caelestium quidem donorum in auspicium, inque peculiaris 
Nostrae caritatis signum, Apostolicam Benedictionem tibi, 
Venerabilis Frater, clero et fidelibus tuae vigilantiae 
demandatis amantissime in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die xm mensis 


Februarii, anno Mpccccxxxvul, Pontificatus Nostri decimo 
septimo. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
CONFESSIONALS 
I. 


HAT indispensable article of church equipment which 

is popularly, but incorrectly, known as the confessional- 
box has a little history of its own which is worth considering. 
The mediaeval clergy heard confessions and administered 
the Sacrament of Penance from a solidly constructed and 
especially reserved chair. This chair was known as the 
sedes confessionalis, and the term is still the official one as 
used in the Code and the Rituale Romanum. At Bishop 
Cannings, in Wiltshire, there is preserved a massive old 
chair, dating probably from the fifteenth century, which, 
although the late Dr. Cox and other distinguished anti- 
quaries have scouted the suggestion in favour of their own 
pet theory that it is a unique example of a monastic carrel, 
may well be a sedes confessionalis ; the carved inscriptions 
certainly point in that direction. Amongst those delightful 
miniatures from the French version of the Legenda Aurea of 
the late fifteenth century, which have been reproduced by 
the Alcuin Club, there is one representing the Sacrament of 
Penance which is highly instructive. The priests, clad in 
cassock and almuce, and with heads covered, are seated in 
heavy arm-chairs ; they hold birch-rods in their hands, and 
above their heads attached to the wall is the characteristic 
papal device of triple crown and crossed keys, recalling the 
Power. The penitents lean against the arms of the chair. 
The oldest sedes confessionalts in existence is in the Church of 
St. Antonio, in Padua. Peculiar interest attaches to this in 
that with its high panelled back and sides, and shut-in top, 
it marks the beginnings of development towards the “‘con- 
fessional box”. In the centre of the gable-end of the top is 
carved the rose, the symbol of secrecy ; the workmanship is 
fourteenth century. 

Saint Charles Borromeo, practical and particular as 
ever, has much to say in few words about confessionals. 
With his usual respect for details, he gives a list of suggested 
measurements: the height should be about five feet six 
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inches ; from front to back sixteen or seventeen inches ; the 
confessor’s seat should be about eighteen inches high and 
two feet broad ; the platform on which the confessional 
should stand should be raised five or six inches above the 
floor-level of the church. 

He prescribes that confessionals should be constructed 
entirely of wood, preferably walnut. The priest’s compart- 
ment should be enclosed on all sides except the front. In 
more frequented churches the front also may be partly 
closed by a little door of lattice work or bars, and this should 
be fitted with a lock and bolt, in order, in his own quaint 
phrase, “to prevent laymen and vagrants from sitting and 
sleeping therein when the confessor does not happen to be 
present, to the great irreverence of the sacred ministration 
which therein is exercised’’. 

St. Charles, and indeed all liturgical authorities who 
have followed, insist that there should be arm-rests on which 
the confessor may lean. The serious attention which is 
devoted to such a seemingly unimportant detail would 
appear to spring from anxiety lest the confessional should 
lose its character as sedes confessionalis, the judicial throne 
and tribunal. In this connection a modern French liturgical 
scholar sees a parity between the sedes confessionalis and the 
cathedra of a bishop: “On croirait volontiers que ces 
‘appuis’ sont des véritables accoudoirs liturgiques, appelés 
par la fonction méme du confesseur : le siége du juge serait 
ainsi 4 rapprocher du siége de l’évéque” (P. Bayart). 

ee 
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The Augustinians. ‘By the Very Reverend E. A. Foran, 
O.S.A. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE origins and long history of the Hermit Friars of St. 
Augustine are insufficiently known in this country, and this 
book may help to remedy the deficiency, though it suffers a 
good deal from a certain scrappiness. The first 38 pp. 
(out of 180) are devoted to a rather pedestrian translation 
of the short Life of St. Augustine by his disciple St. Possidius, 
which is immediately followed by a further account of 
Augustine in Father Foran’s own words; there are then 
chapters on the saint’s early associates and on the destruction. 
of the African monasteries by the Arian Vandals. The 
chapters which follow are devoted to the diffusion of the 
Rule of St. Augustine in Europe, to the history of the monks 
up to the joining by Pope Alexander IV in 1256 of their 
houses and congregations into the unified order of hermit 
friars that we now know, to notes on their monasteries and 
the saints and beati who lived (or are alleged to have lived) 
in them before and at the time of the union, and to their 
religious habit and rule of life. 

It is to be hoped that Father Foran will continue his 
work and bring the story of the Austin friars down to date, 
with special reference to our own country. At the same 
time we venture to regret that the learned author is not a 
little more critical and careful. Apart from such matters 
as his acceptance of the Ambrosian authorship of the dis- 
course on Augustine’s conversion and the dual composition 
of the “Te Deum”, he permits himself such anachronisms 
as to speak of visits to the Blessed Sacrament and of lay- 
brothers in the fourth century, nor does he make it clear 
that a religious order as now understood is essentially a 
medieval idea, unknown to the Church at any rate before 
Cluny in the tenth century—there were hermits and monks 
and nuns and monasteries, but no centralized organized 
orders. (It is arguable that even now there is no single 
Order of St. Benedict.) The list, too, on pp. 174-75 of 
institutes having the Rule of St. Augustine needs revision : 
e.g. the Grandmontines called their rule that “of St. 
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Stephen” (of Muret), while the Antonians, as might be 
expected, follow the so-called. Rule of St. Antony: and 
surely the Augustinians of the Assumption should be men- 
tioned. 


D. D. A. 


Poetry and Crisis. By Martin Turnell. (Sands; The Pala- 
din Press. Pp. 87. 2s. 6d.) 


Wuart is the province of the literary critic? When the 
question is asked by a Catholic the wise man, before answer- 
ing, will seek to know what exactly his questioner under- 
stands by the term literature. Is he concerned with the 
matter, or only with the manner of its expression? Since 
religion has nothing to do with style we may assume that the 
Catholic has at the back of his mind some standard of values 
which, sooner or later, he will invoke. Yes; but what 
standard ? The question is important because if a religious 
standard or an ethical standard is to be used there will be 
nothing left to the literary critic but to discourse about the 
minutiae and the idiosyncrasies of craftmanship. We are 
between the devil who prates about art for art’s sake and the 
deep sea of polemics. 

If, for instance, a comparison is made between Chaucer 
and the post-Reformation poets there will be no doubt as to 
which will make the more instantaneous appeal to the 
Catholic mind. Chaucer shares with us a common pos- 
session, and, as Mr. Turnell says, “what is deepest in modern 
literature is a sense of loss”. That certainly is a point that 
the critic is justified in making but it still leaves the question 
unanswered, which is the greater literature? Moreover, are 
we not already heading for confusion ? We understand and 
are at home with the idiom of Chaucer and because the nexus 
between us is religion we think of him as a “religious” poet. 
That seems to me a dangerous, if not a false, estimate. 
Chaucer was a Catholic poet as Milton was a Protestant 
poet, but it is possible to argue that Milton was a more 
“religious” poet in the sense that he was more directly 
concerned with what we now call religious propaganda. 
With Chaucer the truths of religion were not in dispute ; 
they formed a stable framework for life as he knew it. Better 
perhaps to compare them both with Hopkins who, Mr. 
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Turnell thinks, is the greatest religious poet since Milton. 
Then we find that in spite of the fact that Hopkins, like 
Chaucer, is a Catholic, he has many more affinities with 
Milton so far as the content of his poetry is concerned. The 
reason is not far to seek ; literature is life in letters, and the 
way of looking at life changes in the course of centuries. At 
the same time we cannot allow the definition to deprive us of 
our standards or prevent us criticizing a non-Christian 
literature on the ground that it represents accurately a non- 
Christian life. To borrow a saying from the sister art of 
painting, to assert that literature is life in letters is not to say 
that poetry must be a photographic presentment of life. 

The difficulty inherent in all forms of literary criticism is 
that the critic is, in his own person, the pupil and the master ; 
he sits at the feet of the poet to learn and then he rises up to 
deliver judgment. This is an indication that the critic must 
possess standards of judgment antecedent to the experience 
of a particular poem, and he cannot allow the poet to relate 
his vision and at the same time to define the rules by which 
it shall be judged. In this age of subjectivity that is exactly 
what the modern poet is trying to do. 

In the end we must come to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Turnell : “The literary critic can point all this out, he 
can diagnose, but with diagnosis his function as a critic 
comes to an end. The rest concerns his responsibility as a 
man.” S. J. G. 


Spain’s Ordeal. By Robert Sencourt. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 316. tos. 6d.) 

Our Debt to Spain. By E. Allison Peers. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. Pp. 144. 55.) 

Histoire Secréte de la Révolution Espagnole, par Léon de Poncins. 
(Beauchesne. Pp. 273. 18 frs.) 


Mr. Sencourt confesses to sharing with his publisher “a 
salutary fear lest too many books should be brought out”, 
and he asks pertinently : ‘“‘Why write another on the strife 
in Spain ?” His defence is the amount of new material that 
has come to light since the publication of The Spanish Tragedy 
by Professor Allison Peers. Hence the present volume which 
Professor Peers himself hails as “about the best thing I have 
seen on the war as a whole from the right-wing standpoint”. 
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Those who have made any general study of this very 
considerable literature on Spain, ranging from pamphlets to 
bulky tomes, will have made a number of observations. One 
is that the majority are not written from what Professor Peers 
calls “the right-wing standpoint”. Nor is the advantage of 
the Left merely numerical. Apart from the fact that there 
is now not a single national newspaper in this country 
supporting General Franco, the literature issued by general 
publishers and displayed on every bookstall, at a price which 
places it @ la portée de tous, is almost entirely on the other side. 

The reasons for this are interesting. The Spanish Civil 
War can be regarded under two different aspects. It may 
be studied as a Spanish phenomenon related to the history 
and traditions of the country and with a bearing on the 
future of its people, or on the other hand, as part of a general 
“ideological struggle” which happens accidentally to be 
fought out in the Peninsula. It is the second approach 
which makes most appeal to the average Englishman who is 
not concerned one way or the other about Spain. “What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he should weep for 
her?” Hence the literature on the Spanish war published 
here is mainly a part of that “anti-fascist literature” of 
which, as Mr. F. A. Voigt justly observes, “the manufacture 
and marketing has become a profitable ramp in England”. 
It is thus no accident that writers who know something 
about Spain, whether they be Catholic or—like Professor 
Allison Peers and Professor Atkinson—non-Catholic, will be 
found generally sympathetic to Franco but less in touch with 
the general reading public in this country. 

Mr. Sencourt’s book may be strongly recommended to 
those who wish to understand the subject apart from any 
“ideological” prepossessions. His “documented survey of 
recent events” is preceded by an admirably objective account 
of the country in which they have happened. It is charac- 
teristic of even the best of the books on the other side that 
they fail to give adequate prominence to the events which 
preceded the rising. This is a point of fundamental import- 
ance from the Christian standpoint for the ethical problem 
is whether the revolt was justified, and this can be settled 
only in the light of a knowledge of the facts and the extent 
of the evils which gave rise to it. From this point of view 
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the first section of Mr. Sencourt’s book is invaluable. He 
has no doubt of the issue. By the end of the first October, 
in Mr. Sencourt’s view, Franco had won the war though he 
had not ended it yet. More hopes have since been disap- 
pointed and the author’s plea to partisans of both sides to 
“plead, each with his own, the claims of truth and the safety 
and welfare of the people” is more to the point than ever. 

Professor Peers is sometimes quoted as impartial, which 
is hardly accurate. A non-Catholic Christian, he is intensely 
conscious of the contribution the Spanish mystics have 
made to the world. He knows how all that is essential is 
challenged by the “Reds” and, quoting some of their declar- 
ations, he exclaims : ‘How any Christian can contemplate 
the delivery of Spain into the hands of men who hold such 
sentiments as these passes comprehension.” ‘This is in the 
preface. For the rest, the book is mainly historical and it 
can be recommended without hesitation. 

M. de Poncins has quite another approach. For him, no 
less than for the Duchess of Atholl, Spain is not of the essence 
of the problem. Where she sees a manifestation of the 
omnipresent evil of “fascism’’, M. de Poncins sees once more 
“juifs et francs-magons 4 la conquéte du monde”. He is 
writing not for English but for French readers. His claim 
that freemasonry has played a large part in the revolutionary 
movement in Spain is objectively proved and would have to 
be accepted by any jury. Here, as in his other writings, 
however, the strength of his case depends on a certain view 
of the nature of freemasonry, which is not generally accepted 
by English Protestants. Humanitarianism, as expressed in 
many of his quotations, reminds us that when Satan appears 
as an angel of Light even the elect are deceived. This is a 
book to be read in a critical spirit. Its arguments are of 
uneven value and, like most “‘secret history”’ it contains little 
that was not known to students of the subject. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


The New Testament. Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
Tus volume contains “papers read at the Summer School 
of Catholic Studies, held at Cambridge, 31 July to 9 August, 
1937”. It is described as a “record of a Catholic biblical 
celebration.” There is, however, no relation between 
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the papers of which this volume is composed and the event 
of which England has just celebrated the anniversary. 

The reviewer, for reasons which some will guess, refrains 
from setting forth a list, which would be rather long, of the 
arguments used and the opinions expressed which seem to 
him weak, and sometimes fallacious. But with all respect 
he suggests that the book loses by passages which are in 
doubtful taste. For example: the preface seems to the 
reviewer unnecessarily sectarian; also, from one of the 
lectures, words such as “the more wooden-minded type of 
critic”, “this form of intellectual perversion”, “for all the 
world like a madman who is the victim of a conspiracy 
mania” are only doubtfully entertaining, and are true of 
very few and untrue of many source critics, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

We all know the sort of person who goes to Cambridge 
for the excellent Catholic Summer Schools. Most of them 
have some, and a few have considerable acquaintance with 
the matter of the Congress which they attend. A study of 
this volume raises a doubt whether the matter of many of 
the papers here published did more than restate what most 
must have learned already, even from the little that is 
available in Catholic works in English on the New 
Testament. But perhaps the School was meant to be merely 
a “refresher course”. Another point: one lecturer says 
that his lecture is “the sweepings, undisturbed these ten 
years, from the dusty memories of the class room”. Some 
may think that if we Catholics are going to publish what we 
say, then what we say should be up-to-the-minute in 
scholarship. And, lastly in this connection, the present 
volume in several places reminds us that what sounds well 
from the rostrum may read very badly in print. 

There are fourteen papers in this volume. Detailed and 
careful are the papers on the Text, on the Canon and 
Versions of the New Testament ; on the Apocryphal Books 
(good to have this! but a pity not to have indicated the 
problems which the existence of such literature raises for 
the student of Christian origins) ; on the Gospels called 
Synoptic and the Gospel of St. John (the latter a con- 
fessedly “‘piratical’ statement of Fr. Lagrange’s work). 
Inadequate are the papers on The Roman Background of 
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the N.T. (who will do the Greek background one day for 
us ?) ; on the Jewish Background of the N.T. (but really 
only of the Gospels and not of the N.T. as a whole) ; on the 
Parables ; on Acts (a difficult book even in the matter of 
St. Peter whose name gives the paper its title). There is 
nothing, unfortunately, about Peter I and Il—a great lack. 
And the lecturer could not link up St. Paul with what 
precedes and so his paper is of a sort that is out of place here, 
vivid though it is. 

To St. John are devoted two more papers : on “St. John 
and the Early Church” (too big a subject for one short 
paper; the Apocalypse alone enough), and on “The 
Specific Doctrine of St. John”. The remaining papers are 
practical in intention : the one on “The Gospels as a source 
of Dogma” with a practical excursus on the Redemption ; 
the other on “The Study and Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment”. The author of the latter must have been painfully 
aware of the dearth of Catholic books in English—I may be 
allowed to mention the Louvain Professor Canon Coppens’ 
little book (1936) “Pour mieux comprendre et mieux enseigner 
Vhistoire sainte de ancien testament” which many teachers 
would find helpful, and, in the matter of Palestinian 
archaeology, the excellent “Précis d’archéologie biblique” by 
A. G. Barrois, O.P. (1935). 

The editor is able to say that “it is amongst Catholics 
that the knowledge and love of Holy writ is making most 
progress in this country”. That may be true, but unfor- 
tunately there was need for such progress. And it is, 
unfortunately again, also true that the Catholic lover of 
Holy Writ who knows only English will need more and 
better books to assist him if his progress is to be as scholarly 
as the scholarly authors who so generously gave of their 
time and talent to these papers, would wish. And what 
about the price of such books? 7s. 6d. is too much for the 
volume reviewed here. T. Fisu. 


Electromagnetics: A Study of Fundamentals. By Alfred 
O’Rahilly. Pp. 884. (Longmans, 1938. 425.) 
*“‘ScIENCE is based not only upon unexamined ideas but on 
uncriticized beliefs.” This obiter dictum of Professor 

1 Benjamin—lIntroduction to the Philosophy of Science, p. 234. 
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Benjamin’s, which might invite the indignation of a Wells 
or an Eddington, has, of recent years, received ample con- 
firmation, and not least from the writings of the indignants 
themselves. It is not always realized by scientists to what 
an extent they must, even as scientists, live by faith. And 
yet in science, as in everyday life, almost every undertaking 
is buttressed in innumerable ways by belief; is dependent, 
that is to say, on the accepted competence and veracity of 
multifarious “authorities”. ‘The analytical chemist, as a 
rule, accepts without analysis reagents supplied by a reput- 
able firm, just as he drinks, with no least foreboding of death 
in the cup, the coffee offered in an A.B.C. In either case, 
there are normally no sufficient grounds for prudent doubt. 
Abnormal reactions, whether in the laboratory or in the 
digestive tract, are the exception and not the rule. This 
dependence on authority, however, is no less inevitable in 
the assimilation and development of scientific theory than in 
matters of practice. Not only the eager readers of scientific 
“best-sellers”, and, in part, the authors themselves, but 
especially the-intermediate army of scientific students and 
workers take, and must take, the bulk of their scientific creed 
on faith. They have no option of complete personal verifi- 
cation. The field of research is too vast for any individual 
to cover, the technique, mathematical or experimental, too 
intricate for more than the favoured few to have at com- 
mand. The growing complexity of mathematical physics 
in particular has immensely enlarged the body of doctrine 
thus to be accepted, while the much increased facilities for 
study, research and popularization have correspondingly 
multiplied the number of the faithful of all sorts. It is 
probable that Einstein has as many devotees as Hitler 
himself, equally fervent, equally uncritical. The danger to 
the integrity of doctrine which this mass-enthusiasm involves 
should be as patent in the scientific as it is in the political 
sphere. For one thing, the leaders come to be regarded, 
and in some cases to regard themselves, as largely infallible. 
Professor O’Rahilly’s weighty (in every sense) volume is 
therefore singularly welcome and opportune. The blithe 
forays and excursions into the domain of philosophical 
speculation, of late so popular with eminent physicists and 
mathematicians, have already, it is true, provoked some 
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sharp criticisms from philosophers and from scientists. But 
Electromagnetics is the initial instalment of the first thorough- 
going examination of the oracles of the high-priests of 
science, undertaken by one of a like ample competence in 
either sphere of knowledge. 

The publishers jacket-adumbration of its contents— 
blurb is such a dubious word—refreshingly accurate and 
modest, deserves quotation. The work “involves a fresh 
examination of the history of the science, and an attempt to 
do justice to workers whom Maxwell’s fame has over- 
shadowed. In particular the author draws attention to the 
work of the Swiss physicist, Ritz, and shows that his neglected 
theory is a formidable rival to the views not only of Maxwell 
but of Einstein. . . . The author is led to investigate many 
of the fundamental concepts and theories of modern physics : 
measurement, the aether, relativity, space-time, four dimen- 
sions, etc. He finds it necessary to controvert many of the 
popular philosophical ideas propagated by prominent 
physicists such as Einstein, Eddington, Jeans, Bridgman”. 
He does indeed. The treatment of Eddington’s “two 
tables” is as lively and remorseless as anything in Harvey 
Wickham’s Uhnrealists. Professor O’Rahilly maintains, 
rightly and strenuously, that physics and mathematics, as 
inferior members of the hierarchy of sciences (science here 
being taken in the traditional and strict sense), are impotent 
to mould philosophy. The following extracts (pp. 762—763) 
will illustrate his application of the cautery of common sense 
to some modern proliferations. “It is becoming far too 
common for prominent. physicists, with a gift for popu- 
larizing, to gain adherence to their own brand of philosophy 
by representing it as the latest pronouncement of physics. . .. 
The laboratory . .. is the source and final test of the 
theorists’s work. Ifthe lab-man’s task could be summed up 
in one word, it would be ‘ratiofication’, typified by x = A/B 
and complicated combinations of such numbers. The 
theorists’s initial x thus originates, and his final test is thus 
verified or rejected. It may please the theorist, in moments 
of exaltation, to forget the humble origin and ultimate judge- 
ment of his symbolic career ; especially nowadays when his 
predominant emotion appears often to be mathematical 
aestheticism. . . . Itis high time that the practical physicist 
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should make it clear that he is in charge of the ‘scientific 
scrutiny’. . . . The theoretical physicist . . . operates only 
with number symbols ; his task is to secure various algebraic 
relationships. . . . Some or all of his symbols represent 
basic or derived quantities; his x, y, z stand for lengths 
measured in perpendicular directions, his ¢ signifies duration 
or date. But it is quite legitimate for him to work with four, 
five, six or more ‘dimensions’, to invent potential-waves 
or even probability-waves.... This skilful and highly 
imaginative manipulation of numbers, this interim algebrais- 
ing, is not ‘physics’ in the sense that it informs us concerning 
‘the nature of the physical world’ or tells us about ‘the 
mysterious universe’. It is a mathematical interval between 
two sets of experiments . . . justifiable . . . if it feeds 
verifiable results into the experimenter. We may talk as 
much as we like about the moving observer, space-time and 
matrices—provided we do not talk nonsense, as is often done. 
But our results have to be tested by a man using the Space 
and Time of ordinary life, by the observer in the laboratory.” 

Students of cosmology will find very much that is stimu- 
lating and encouraging in this invaluable book. 

W. McEntecart, S.J. 



































CORRESPONDENCE 
PAROCHIAL BENEFICES 


“‘Parochus”’ writes : 

While congratulating Dr. McReavy on that part of his 
article Parochial Benefices (C. R., Sept., pp. 189-202) in which 
he proves (conclusively, to my mind) that what we once 
called “missions” are now canonical parishes in the full sense 
of the term, and that these parishes are parochial benefices, 
I very much doubt the validity of the second part of his 
paper wherein he tries to prove that in the administration of 
his benefice the parish priest is still under the pre-Code rules 
of the second Westminster Synod. When the Code speaks 
of “voluntariae fidelium oblationes, guae ad beneficii rectorem 
spectent’’, while the decree of the Synod states that offertory 
(and other) collections, “do not belong to the priest” 
(viii. II), we have a manifest contradiction ; hence the law 
of the Code prevails. One might quarrel further with Dr. 
McReavy’s rendering of canon 1410, “only to the extent in 
which they are intended for the rector’ (p. 196) ; and still 
more with his footnote on p. 197 in which he makes the 
statement (remarkable, after he has proved that our parishes 
are benefices) that there are no bona beneficialia in the average 
English parish ! And surely when the Code explicitly says 
that the voluntary offerings of the faithful form the dos 















beneficit (the very canon 1410 that Dr. McReavy has taken to 
prove the first part of his thesis), it is incorrect to suggest 
that there is no dos beneficit in England! The legislator of 
the Code of Canon Law has not lost sight of the conditions 
in England. He has provided for them. Against Dr. 
McReavy we would say that canons 1476-1482 are fully 
applicable in this country. The parish priest is the sole 
administrator (can. 1182). He must render an annual 
account to the Ordinary (can. 1525). Negligent administra- 
tion is dealt with by canons 1476 §2, 2147 §5 ff., while canon 
1480 arranges the division of the reditus beneficii “inter 
successorem et antecessorem eiusve heredes, in casu obitus”’. 
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present volume is a selection, made by the author, which covers the whole 
liturgical year. Abbot Vonier introduces the book with a foreword which 
cordially approves these essays by a layman in interpreting for the laity 
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depth of feeling and the profound knowledge which they reveal. 
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Professor Peers in this compact study shows the absurd falsity of 
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The Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton 
Popular Edition, unabridged. 


“A fascinating and stimulating book in which a deep philosophy of life is enlivened 
by the sparkle of Chesterton’s wit. . . . His Catholicity shines through it all as the 
guiding light of its understanding. As the enemy of cant, hypocrisy, humbug, and 
corruption he reminds one of Doctor Johnson, with whom he seems to have had so 
much in common both in his physical and mental make-up.’-—ARCHBISHOP DowNnEyY. 


“An event of first-rate literary importance. I do not know if any Englishman was 
ever so acutely conscious as Chesterton was of the changes which came over the 
world during his lifetime.’-—Mcr. Ronatp Knox. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


By J. Lewis May 


Fénelon 


Mr. Lewis May, one of the most gifted of recent converts to the 
Catholic Faith, is best known for his masterly study of Cardinal Newman. 
In Fénelon, the brilliant contemporary of Bossuet and Louis XIV, 
he has found another magnificent subject for biography, who bears a 
startling resemblance to the English Cardinal. Alike in the same combina- 
tion of unrivalled intellectual power with exquisite sensitiveness and 
spiritual fervour, they were both overshadowed by misunderstandings 
which forced them into seclusion from the main current of their age 
and frustrated their most cherished practical aims. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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Movement 


Fascinated by the writings of Father Tyrrell when he was still far 
from the gates of Rome, Mr. May set out to discover why it was that one 
of the Church’s most brilliant priests had died separated from her com- 
munion. He unravels the various strands in a singularly complex nature 
which constantly drew it into opposition, shrewdly analysing, as he does 
so, the theology of the modernist movement. Although Mr. May’s 
book was written before he became a Catholic it gives such an excellent 
account of the controversy that the publishers have produced this new 
edition in its original form. Demy 8vo, 5s. 
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